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EVENTS OF 


O progress towards a coal agreement has been made 
N during the past week. The owners still insist 
that district discussions must precede any 
national discussion of new minimum percentages; the 
miners still maintain that wages must not be reduced at 
all. The owners have attempted to open up district 
negotiations which the miners refuse to entertain, and 
formal notice has been given to terminate the present 
wage agreement at the end of the month. The next 
move will evidently be the intervention of the Govern- 
ment. On Wednesday the Industrial Committee of the 
Trade Union Congress, after passing a resolution sup- 
porting the miners’ demand for national negotiations, 
interviewed the Prime Minister, and it is expected that a 
meeting between him and the miners’ leaders will result. 
In anticipation of this event, Mr. Smith and Mr. Cook 
have cancelled their visit to Brussels for the meeting of 
the Miners’ International. 
* * * 


Can Mr. Baldwin help matters? Perhaps he may 
be able to persuade the owners to proceed at once to 
national discussion, for, before a stoppage occurs, the 
owners must indicate the wages they propose to pay, and 
their reluctance to do now what they must do in a fort- 
night’s time is becoming manifestly foolish. But, after 
the owners have conceded this point, the miners have 
still to throw overboard their resolution against any 
lowering of wages, before the parties begin to get to 
business; and, as we argue in a leading article, it will 
not be at all easy for them to do this. Before any real 
progress is made, it seems probable that the Govern- 
ment will have to disclose more precisely than they have 
done their intentions with regard to an extension of the 
subsidy. From the moment that Mr. Baldwin stated his 
willingness to give some further financial assistance, the 
Government became in effect one of the principals in 
the affair. It may prove that it will need a definite offer 
from the Government, indicating how far they are pre- 
pared to go if the miners will concede a stated reduction 
of wages, to enable the miners’ executive to discuss lower 
wages at all. But it is not much easier for the Govern- 
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ment to take this step than for the miners to eat their 
resolutions ; and once again it seems likely that we shall 
reach the eleventh hour before any decided move is 
made. 

* * * 

Since some sort of extended subsidy must now be an 
element in any settlement, it is high time that attention 
were paid to the principles on which it should be based. 
The present subsidy is not only grossly extravagant in 
scale ; it is inequitable in its operation between different 
districts, the effective rate per ton being in some districts 
several times what it is in others. Districts compete 
with one another to a considerable extent, and the 
ordinary equilibrium between them is thus seriously de- 
ranged, though, of course, the acceptance of the Mining 
Association’s proposals of last summer would have had 
precisely the same effect. Mr. Baldwin’s suggestion of 
a subsidy confined to “ some districts ”’ is also exposed to 
this objection. It would seem far better, if the subsidy 
is to be continued at all, to base it on the principle of a 
uniform rate per ton, and thus avoid any discrimination 
between different districts, or different sections of the 
trade. For example, it might start at a 1s. per ton, and 
fall progressively by, say, a penny every month. The 
Government would be well advised to consider the matter 
in time, so that, if they do feel it expedient to make a 
substantial offer at the last moment, the method may at 
least be less unsatisfactory than it was last time. 

* * * 

In the coal industry, the workers stand firm for 
national negotiations, while the employers prefer district 
ones. In engineering, the positions are almost reversed. 
After the failure of the national attempt to secure an 
advance of wages, the engineering unions intimated their 
intention of putting forward demands in the districts, 
and the employers intimated that they would not coun- 
tenance any such practice. The various branches of the 
engineering industry, which are segregated to a con- 
siderable extent in different localities, are subject to very 
different economic influences; and some could afford an 
advance of wages which is out of the question for others. 
In such circumstances, district settlements seem the most 
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hopeful method of getting wages up, though the 
engineers might agree with the miners that national 
settlements are the best means of preventing them from 
going down. As it happens, however, all the districts 
have formulated demands for advances, so that the 
problem has become a national one again; and the two 
parties are to meet in conference, as we go to press, to 
consider the situation. 
* * * 

On Wednesday the House of Commons approved 
without a division a resolution moved by Sir Henry 
Craik relating to the Civil Service. The tenour of the 
resolution was that it is essential that the Civil Service 
should remain “a subordinate branch of the adminis- 
tration,’’ and the implication was that the Civil Service 
is tending to encroach on Ministerial functions and needs 
to be put in its proper place. The debate failed, how- 
ever, to disclose any substantial grounds of complaint. 
Sir Henry Craik lamented such innovations as the 
Cabinet Secretariat, and the assignment to the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the title Head of the Civil Service. 
The old rule that no minutes should be kept of Cabinet 
meetings is the sort of paradoxical tradition which 
always makes a great appeal to the House of Commons ; 
but the balance of argument seems clearly in favour of 
keeping minutes; and neither in this change nor in any 
question of titles is it easy to discern any danger to the 
Constitution. The feeling that lay at the back of the 
resolution is, of course, the feeling that the House of 
Commons is steadily declining in prestige and impor- 
tance. This is true, and perhaps inevitable, but in any 
case it is no remedy to try to hamper administrative 
development by insisting on archaic rules. 

* x * 

The latest raid under the Economy Bill is on the 
Fighting Services Health Insurance Fund, from the sur- 
plus of which £1,100,000 is to be taken, on the pretext 
that that surplus was created by Departmental contribu- 
tions. The Government came badly out of the debate. 
Sir L. Worthington-Evans endeavoured to defend the 
robbery of this particular hen-roost by arguing that, 
under the exact terms of the Act setting up the fund, 
the surplus could not be used for giving additional 
benefits, a plea which drew from Sir John Simon, who 
contributed a speech of singular force and sincerity to the 
attack, the biting comment that “he did not think that 
in any Court of Equity his argument would hold water 
for a moment.’’ The debate was remarkable for the 
stony silence of the Service members on the Government 
benches. In fact, apart from the War Secretary him- 
self, only one Conservative member opened his mouth on 
Tuesday, while fourteen Liberal and Labour members 
spoke against the proposal. There has been no more 
conspicuous example of the present Government’s will- 
ingness to stake everything on the “ discipline ’’ of their 
supporters, and let their opponents have all the argu- 
ments, so long as they are sure of the votes. It is a 
policy which is doing much more than the Civil Service 
to bring Parliament into contempt. 

x * * 

The French and Spanish Governments are evidently 
determined to exploit to the full their military successes 
in Morocco. They have now definitely announced their 
intention to make the withdrawal of Abd-el-Krim their 
first and essential condition of peace, and they obviously 
propose to undermine his power by dealing direct with 
the leading tribes of the Riffan confederation. This 
policy has for many weeks been foreshadowed in 
L’ArriqueE Francaise, the most authoritative of the 
French colonial papers. One writer after another has 
striven to persuade his readers that Abd-el-Krim’s 


authority has no element of permanency; that he is a 
mere military adventurer, whose leadership has been 
accepted by some tribes and forced upon others, and 
whose authority may, at any time, disappear at the rise 
of a rival, and in any event will dissolve at his death. 
This line of reasoning, which is accepted by many ex- 
perienced French administrators, has some historical sup- 
port. The Atlas tribes have none of the solidity and 
unity of Bedouin agglomerations, and have little resem- 
blance to the clans of Celtic or Japanese history, and 
Berber tribal federations, grouped under one leader, are 
generally shifting and unsteady. But to say that the 
new French policy is therefore likely to be successful is 
an obvious non sequitur. 
* * * 

Whatever the origins and future of Abd-el-Krim’s 
authority may be, it is firmly established for the moment. 
The French and Spaniards, if they are to negotiate at 
all, must receive his plenipotentiaries and deal with them 
in respect to all matters concerning the federation of 
tribes which implicitly obeys him. Is there the slightest 
likelihood that he will allow the chieftains whom he 
has reduced to obedience to appear at a conference table 
as Riffan representatives of equal authority to himself ? 
We hardly think so. An endeavour to split up the 
Berber confederation could have no logical basis unless 
the French Government intended to carry on the war 
until one of the periodic disintegrations of Berber 
society assisted them in conquering the entire country. 
As the basis of peace policy it seems futile and short- 
sighted to a degree. If it were successful, and the tribes 
left leaderless, what would be the resulting state of 
things in those parts of the Riff which neither France nor 
Spain intends to occupy? Whether or no the two Powers 
succeed in snatching an immediate advantage by their 
intrigue with the tribes, the only result must be to 
destroy all present hope of a permanent settlement. 

* * * 

Sir Ernest Benn has been to Italy, and has studied 
Fascismo on the spot. He does not claim that it is 
perfect, but his general impression seems to be that of 
a country governed on the basis of scientific factory 
management, and a sight so beautiful leaves him with 
little inclination to criticize. The chief purpose of his 
articles in the Star, however, seems to be to convey how 
deeply Italians of all classes—except the sufferers from 
Fascist violence, whom he was unfortunate enough not 
to meet—resent the misinterpretation of Fascismo in the 
British Press, and the exaggerated importance attached 
to isolated incidents like the Matteotti murder. What 
Sir Ernest Benn and his informants failed to understand 
is that the judgment passed on Fascismo rests not on the 
utterances of its critics but on those of its exponents. 
The murder of Matteotti was less damaging than the trial 
of his murderers. The brutal and cowardly attacks from 
which Signor Amendola has just died were significant, 
because the Fascist Press and Fascist speakers hailed 
them as acts of heroism. It is not so much “ men like 
Nitti and Salvemini who have deserted their own 
country ” (to avoid being knocked on the head), as Signor 
Mussolini and Signor Farinacci who have impressed on 
us that Fascismo is implacably hostile to freedom of the 
Press, freedom of speech, freedom of elections, and free- 
dom of association—matters which seem to some of us 
as important even as “ maximum production.’’ 

* . + 

It is, however, the international aspect of Fascismo 
which is at present most disturbing. Sir Ernest Benn 
points out that “ like every political movement it would 
seem to need some sense of grievance as a background,” 
and that Signor Mussolini has “very cleverly” used 
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Italian disappointment at not being allowed to rob 
Yugoslavia of her coast-line “to get production and 
prosperity at home.” He admits that the plan “ may 
be dangerous.’’ It may be that the rhetorical flourishes 
about Italy’s destiny on the sea, the rebuilding of the 
Roman Empire, Italy’s need for expansion, and the 
indomitable will of the Italian people, are mostly 
intended for internal consumption; but this kind of 
oratory, especially when it synchronizes with naval 
demonstrations, is none the less dangerous. It is bound 
to excite alarm and suspicion among other Mediter- 
ranean Powers; it is only too likely to create an expecta- 
tion in Italy that deeds will follow words. It creates the 
worst possible kind of atmosphere for the discussion of 
Italy’s real economic problems. It was by precisely this 
kind of vague, rhetorical sabre-rattling that the Kaiser 
did so much to embitter Germany’s foreign relations and 
delivered himself into the hands of his own war party. 
There is no room for this sort of thing in a Europe which 
is groping after a more stable international order. 
* * * 

The news from China is baffling to a degree. 
Fighting continues all round the capital between troops 
whose positions and leaders are unknown ; Feng has been 
expelled by his generals and is on his way to Moscow ; the 
President Tuan Chi-jui has been deposed, we do not 
know by whom or for what reason; and a mysterious 
negotiation has been started with Marshal Wu by those 
generals who, a few days back, were opposing his advance 
on Peking. He is invited, apparently, to replace Feng 
at the head of the Kuominchun armies. Some reports 
say that he has refused; others that he is making con- 
ditions. Chang’s intentions are even more mysterious. 
He has moved south and is somewhere near the capital ; 
possibly he is making a bid for Tientsin. Persons on the 
spot are quite as puzzled by the confusion as people who 
read the reports many thousands of miles away. The one 
indication that Wu is striving for a rational] solution of 
the chaos is worth noting; it is reported that he is 
endeavouring to come to an understanding with Chang 
before entering the capital. This, if true, is significant, 
for Wu and Chang emerge from the pandemonium as 
the two strongest men in China, and as neither is 
powerful enough to destroy the other, an agreement be- 


tween them is an indispensable condition of any 


permanent settlement. 
% * * 


At a first glance, the basis of such an agreement 
seems obvious: let Wu rule in the capital through his 
political nominees, and let Chang govern Manchuria 
from Mukden. If the Manchurian provinces yielded 
enough revenue to maintain Chang’s military establish- 
ment, this might be acceptable to him; but the experi- 
ence of the last three years proves fairly conclusively 
that provincial revenues do not suffice. The possession of 
the capital brings with it an assured revenue from some 
of the most productive taxes in China, and it is for this 
reason that the bigger Tuchuns are never content with 
their provincial viceroyalties, and sooner or later make 
a bid for Peking. In these circumstances, the Powers 
might well reconsider their decision to ignore the pro- 
vincial leaders. What the people of China need above 
all else is peace—relief from the devastations and exac- 
tions of the rival armies. An agreement between Chang 
and Wu seems the only hope of an end to the inter- 
necine conflict of the Tuchuns ; but such an agreement is 
not likely to be permanent unless accompanied by wide 
measures of financial reform in which the assistance of 
the Powers is indispensable. That accomplished, there 
would be some hope of an effective and stable Govern- 
ment with whom a settlement of the extra-territorial 
problems could be arrived at. 


‘ 


The death of Dr. Axham has deprived the General 
Medical Council of their last chance of redressing a grave 
injustice; for they have proclaimed, with almost in- 
decent haste, the impossibility of making posthumous 
amends. The singularly dignified and temperate pro- 
nouncement of the Vicar of Mitcham at the funeral gives 
expression to an almost unanimous lay opinion, shared, 
we believe, by a large section of the medical profession 
itself. The rules with regard to ‘ covering ’’ unqualified 
practice may or may not call for amendment; what is 
obvious is that their application calls for the exercise 
of discretion in exceptional cases, and it should have 
been obvious from the first that this was one. The 
Council’s persistence in their decision in face of the 
public recognition of Sir Herbert Barker’s services ; their 
refusal to call a special meeting to consider the appeal 
of a dying man for the removal of the stigma placed 
upon him; and the studied contempt they have displayed 
for public opinion throughout the whole wretched Lusi- 
ness, have aroused a resentment that will not be easily 
allayed. The Council are not above the law, and a 
demand for searching inquiry into their constitution and 
powers would find widespread support. Meanwhile, it is 
not to Dr. Axham that the imputation of “infamous 
conduct’ attaches in the mind of the British people. 

* * * 

No one accepted with pleasure the decision of the 
L.C.C. to destroy the present Waterloo Bridge ard to 
build in its place a new bridge which will take six 
vehicular traffic lines, but it was reached four months 
back, after careful consideration of expert evidence from 
all those societies interested in the preservation of the 
old bridge. It is easy to understand the reluctance of 
the L.C.C. to act even now, but delay may be carried 
too far. Now that the temporary bridge is constructed, 
is there any reason why the Council should not develop 
its plans, open a competition for the design for the 
new bridge, and discover whether or not it needs Parlia- 
mentary authority to undertake the work? The position 
in regard to the old bridge is already serious. The river 
is beginning to silt up infront of the constructions 
which at present support two of the middle arches. The 
Port of London Authority has complained to the Council 
that it fears stranding, and ratepayers may be called 
upon to pay for the dredging of the river. Mr. Baldwin 
is believed to have intervened in the matter in the 
interests of the learned societies, and this may help to 
account for the delay. Whatever one’s admiration for 
the old bridge may be, it must be agreed that to pro- 
long the present period of indecision would be both 
ridiculous and costly. 

* * * 

The Independent Labour Party at Whitley Bay did 
not spend all its time discussing ‘“ Socialism in Our 
Time,” or arguing with Mr. Maxton upon the ethics of 
one policy for the platform and another for Parliament. 
lt must be congratulated upon passing two practical 
resolutions, one recognizing birth-control as a political 
question, and the other advocating that information on 
the subject should be given at the Maternity and Child 
Welfare Centres. How far this result was due to the 
untiring efforts of the Workers’ Birth Control Group, 
and how far to the reaction set up by Mr. George 
Buchanan’s presentation of the Glasgow Catholic stand- 
point, is hard to ascertain. Mr. Buchanan is too 
averse to the dissemination of knowledge upon Birth- 
Control to be able to listen to any arguments, economic 
or humanitarian, in its favour. He prefers to turn 
the issue into one of class war. According to the report 
in the Dairy HeErRaxLp, he told his audience “ that the 
rich knew some things which the poor did not, and it 
was yet to be proved that it was desirable that the 
poor should know all that the rich knew.’’ The I.L.P., 
however, whether or not it can be said to represent the 
poor, took a different view, 
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FOR WHAT DO THE MINERS HOPE? 


AST week’s delegate conference of the Miners’ 
+s Federation has served to render almost utterly 
intractable a situation which already bristled 
with the most formidable difficulties. On the invitation 
of the executive, the conference passed a unanimous reso- 
lution couched in the form of recommendations to the 
districts, including the following :— 
“That, inasmuch as wages are already too low, we 
cannot assent to any proposals for reducing wages.”’ 
And the resolution proceeded :— 


“These recommendations to be remitted to the dis- 
tricts for their immediate consideration and decision, 
after which a further delegate conference be called as 
speedily as possible for the purpose of arriving at a final 
decision.”’ 

To this lead the districts can only respond in one 
way. They will all decide that they cannot accept lower 
wages; and the executive will then be in the position 
that they cannot discuss seriously, much less agree to, 
any proposal for reducing wages without disregarding a 
mandate for which they have expressly asked. As wage 
reductions, and fairly substantial reductions, are an 
inevitable feature of a settlement, the cmpasse appears 
to be complete. 

The miners’ leaders must be presumed to know what 
they are doing; and we therefore ask the question, For 
what do they hope? They can hardly be hoping for a 
peaceful settlement. For what is it that they are 
really demanding? They make no pretence that they 
can get the present wages out of the industry, as things 
are now; and, though they argue that reorganization 
would enable it to pay them, they admit that this must 
be a matter of years. Thus, in effect, their demand is 
that the subsidy must be continued on its present scale, 
or at any rate a very large scale, for a quite indefinite 
period, in order that wages may remain untouched. 
Now this demand, as they must know very well, is not 
practical politics. Various arrangements regarding ex- 
tended subsidy are conceivable, but not this one. Mr. 
Baldwin has already made clear his readiness to con- 


, 


tinue “for, say, three months’’ a reduced subsidy in 


“some districts” where otherwise wage reductions 


would be particularly heavy. Mr. Baldwin is very 
anxious for peace, and it might well prove that, if it 
would clinch a settlement, he would go a good way be- 
yond the limitations of this statement. If, for example, 
both sides had offered to make concessions which materi- 
ally narrowed the gap between them, it is just possible 
that the Government might agree to bridge the gap that 
still remained, not in “ some districts ’’ only, but in all, 
and that they might agree to do so for a much longer 
period than three months. It would not be easy for 
the Government to go so far as this; it would expose 
them to a storm of public criticism, and would seriously 
strain the loyalty of their own supporters. Still, it is not 
absolutely out of the question. But it 7s absolutely out 
of the question that they should continue to subsidize the 
miners’ wages so long as the miners refuse to abate these 
wages by one penny. After all that has passed, and 
in face of the Commission’s Report, showing that the 
position of the miners compares very favourably indeed 
with that of other highly skilled trades, it is no more 
possible for the Government to adopt this course, than 
it would be for the Miners’ Federation to agree, let us 
say, to a Ten Hours day. 
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This, we say, must be quite clear to the miners’ 
leaders ; and the fact that they can be under no illusions 
on this point makes the action which they have taken all 
the more ominous. They have gone out of their way to 
make it more difficult for themselves to agree to any 
wage reductions, when they know that a peaceful settle- 
ment cannot be obtained without wage reductions. This 
is the action of men who are thinking in terms not of 
negotiating a but of fortifying their 
solidarity in an impending struggle. 

It is in this setting that we have to interpret the 
statement handed to the mine-owners on Tuesday, defin- 
ing the miners’ attitude towards the Coal Report. This 
statement caused, when it was first published, a momen- 
tary flutter of hope. There was not a word in it about 
the inacceptability of any lowering of wages; its place 
was taken by the much more elastic formula that “no 
settlement will be acceptable which does not provide at 
least a wage sufficient to secure a decent standard of 
living.” And the statement, after insisting that the 
minimum percentage must be determined nationally, 
concluded by declaring it to be “the miners’ opinion ”’ 
that “ the two sides should, as early as possible, formu- 
late a national agreement by means of which such a 
minimum percentage may be determined.’’ On the face 
of it, this seemed to open again the door which had been 
shut the previous week; and the evening papers head- 
lined it accordingly, “ Miners’ Conciliatory Reply.” 
Surely the miners must be shifting their ground. 
Surely they must have decided to retreat from an im- 
possible position. For there would be no sense in pro- 
posing national negotiations about wages if they were 
really determined to refuse all concessions. Alas! the 
next morning’s papers speedily dispelled these hopeful 
anticipations. The two sides had separated, in Mr. 
Cook’s words, “without making any progress,” the 
owners having refused to disclose the detailed wage re- 
ductions they proposed, and the miners’ leaders having 
apparently informed the owners that they were pre- 
cluded from discussing wage reductions by the resolution 
of their delegate conference. 

What does all this mean? Despite the unsatisfac- 
tory outcome of Tuesday’s meeting, is it still possible to 
attach significance to the natural implications of the 
miners’ commentary on the Report? Can we treat this, 
the latest of their official statements, as qualifying the 
non possumus resolution of the preceding week, or as 
indicating, at all events, that this resolution might he 
overridden, if the owners on their side would negotiate 
nationally as the miners wish and table moderate pro- 
posals? Is the door still open for a bargain on the miners’ 
side? Unfortunately, it is not easy to give these ques- 
tions a reassuring answer. At an earlier stage, it might 
have made all the difference if the owners had waived 
their preference for district negotiations. The members 
of the miners’ executive, it is fairly clear, were divided, 
some recognizing the inevitability of wage sacrifices, 
others truculently opposed to any such idea. Had the 
owners then agreed to negotiate new district minimum 
percentages in national conference, the moderate section 
might have carried the day, and some sort of compromise 
might conceivably have been arranged, contingent doubt- 
less on a modicum of Government assistance. But the 
owners insisted on waving the red rag of district nego- 
tiations, and evidently succeeded in convincing the 
men’s leaders that the mood that lay behind their fair 


settlement, 
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showing of accepting the Report was unaccommodatiag 
and by no means genuinely pacific. The miners’ execu- 
tive thereupon issued their first “no wage cuts ’’ mani- 
festo, agreed to unanimously, as the statement itself 
curiously put it, in consequence of the owners’ attitude. 

But it does not follow that, if the owners would now 
modify their attitude, the miners’ executive would 
modify theirs. No one who knows anything of trade 
union practice will treat lightly the invitation to the 
districts to declare against wage reductions. Large demo- 
cratic bodies can never bluff with success; and no 
responsible trade union executive could have taken such 
a step if they contemplated negotiating about lower wages 
in the following week. Nor is there any sign that the 
commentary on the Report was intended to mark a new 
development. This commentary has been some time in 
preparation ; it has an adroitness and urbanity which 
suggests the assistance of some of the miners’ “ intel- 
lectualist ’’ friends. Its primary purpose is manifest— 
to put the miners, as far as possible, in the right with 
public opinion. The owners, it was felt, had scored a 
point by the apparent reasonableness of their commen- 
tary; it was desirable to restore the balance by a reply 
which seemed equally reasonable. The obvious cue was 
to make a good show of accepting the Commission’s 
Report, by emphasizing the points which they 
accepted and slurring over those which they did not. The 
drafting of an elastic paragraph about wages would 
follow naturally, and the fact that the executive did not 
insist on stiffening it up does not imply that theyghave 
modified their attitude, or that they will find it easy to 
do so. 

On the contrary, there was an obvious tactical 
advantage in issuing the paragraph as it stood. The 
miners desire to force the owners to disclose the wage 
reductions which they contemplate. For, if these pro- 
posals are drastic, the effect will be to rally to the miners 
much public sympathy which they will forfeit if the one 
definite fact in the situation is their own refusal to make 
any sacrifice whatever. It is perfectly legitimate to 
maneeuvre in this way for position ; but such manceuvres 
are, unfortunately, a very different matter from a dis- 
position to come to terms. 

Of such a disposition there is equally little sign on 
the owners’ side. If the securing of a settlement were 
their main preoccupation, they would certainly not hold 
out so obstinately for district discussions. But they, too, 
are thinking less of avoiding a contest than of securing a 
good position if a conflict comes. Here, however, we 
suggest, they may easily over-reach themselves. After 
all, before a stoppage occurs, they are bound to announce 
the wages which they propose to pay henceforward. And 
a last-minute disclosure of very drastic terms may easily 
cause a more viclent revulsion of opinion in the miners’ 
favour (by suggesting that they were up against more 
than the public had supposed) than would a businesslike 
offer now. 

The intervention of the Government will probably 
succeed in breaking through this deadlock of undisclosed 
or ambiguous intentions, and making it clear where the 
parties really stand. But the outlook is far from cheerful ; 
both sides, unless they are bluffing recklessly, are acting 
as though they had made up their minds to a struggle. 
How this prospect appears from the owners’ standpoint, 
it is easy enough to see. It is better to have a stoppage, 
with the hope of a subsequent reduction of labour costs, 
than to run indefinitely at a loss. But, again, for what 


‘ 


do the miners hope? For the support of other 
trades, for the sympathy of the workers generally? 
Perhaps. But how will this enable the industry to pay 
them higher wages? If the real issue were that of a 
contest between two wills, the miners might be very 
strongly placed. But no sympathy, no solidarity, no 
strategic strength are of any use in a struggle against 
grim facts. 


THE SYRIAN MANDATE 
TT: report of the extraordinary session of the 


Permanent Mandates Commission on conditions 

in Syria is a document of exceptional interest. 
The system of mandates is, in itself, an experiment of 
first-class importance. Whether that system shall 
inaugurate a new era in the relations between the Great 
Powers and so-called backward races, or whether it shall 
degenerate into a new form of the old scramble for 
colonies, depends on the sincerity with which the man- 
datory principle is applied, and the task of supervising 
the mandates will test to the full the capacity and 
authority of the League, seeing that it is the Great 
Powers, the Powers represented on the Council, who are 
called upon to give account of their stewardship. 

On previous occasions, notably when dealing with 
the Bondelswaarts rising in South-West Africa, the 
Mandates Commission has shown a will to grasp its 
nettle firmly ; the present report will add to its prestige. 
The Commission has had to overcome a singular reluct- 
ance on the part of the French Government to furnish 
information; it has extracted a great deal of material 
by continuous pressure on that Government; the com- 
ments of the report on the absence of other essential 
material, as well as on details of the French administra- 
tion, while consistently urbane, are none the less out- 
spoken. 

These criticisms will carry weight because the report 
cannot be dismissed as the work of unpractical theorists. 
Its criticisms are the work of practical administrators. 
Every care has been taken to give full recognition to the 
difficulties of the Mandatory Power. The brief but 
cogent paragraphs describing the racial and religious 
divisions of the Syrians were never written by ill- 
informed amateurs. The Commission does not attempt 
to disguise its opinion that the activities of a large group 
of Syrian nationalists have no real purpose but to con- 
solidate the domination of the ruling families. It dis- 
sects with merciless logic the claims of those subversive 
organizations whose sole object has been to obstruct the 
execution of the mandate for sectional and selfish ends. 

Yet the report remains a heavy indictment, not so 
much of French policy as of the way in which that policy 
has been carried out by certain French administrators. 
The chief complaint made against the French Govern- 
ment itself is with respect to the material supplied. 
The report opens with a long list of points upon which 
no information has yet been furnished. The Commis- 
sion desires to know the number of French nationals 
holding official positions in Syria, and the relations 
between the army and the civil Government. It 
requires, in the next report, a complete account of all 
legislation or administrative decrees relating to forced 
labour, paid or unpaid; it asks for a list of public 
tenders and concessions, with the nationality of the con- 
cessionaires, and for an explanation of alleged measures 
of Customs discrimination. 

These are all matters on which full information 
should have been furnished. Other omissions are still 
more serious. Since the mandate was allotted to France 
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in 1923 only two general reports have been voluntarily 
presented to the League. The report on the disturbances 
in the Lebanon was only supplied in response to an 
urgent request, and when received it contained “ lacune 
not only in its statement upon the immediate causes of 
the present risings, but also in regard to the deeper 
causes of an unrest which had in no way been brought 
out in the reports for preceding years.” 

These failures may perhaps be attributed less to the 
French Government itself than to the local administra- 
tion; for it is well known that, under General Sarrail’s 
régime at any rate, little news came through to Paris. 
The motive for such reticence appears in the facts 
which even this incomplete and unsatisfactory French 
report acknowledges. In 1921 an agreement was signed 
between the Druse chiefs and the French High Com- 
missioner. The local Governor, a certain Captain Car- 
billet, “ far from granting the mountaineers of the Jebel 
Druse the liberties and autonomies to which they were 
entitled under that agreement, seems to have governed 
them with a peculiarly heavy hand.’’ Without check 
or control from Beirut he attempted to enforce a series 
of far-reaching reforms in land tenure and public works 
by means of forced labour. A Druse delegation to 
General Sarrail was curtly dismissed ; the agreement of 
1921 was arbitrarily suspended; a number of Druse 
notables were summoned on the pretext of hearing their 
complaints, and treacherously arrested. 

“These proceedings,’ says the Mandates Commis- 
sion, have, however, received their fitting penalty by the 
recall—perhaps too long deferred—of General Sarrail, 
and the Commission does not think it should dwell any 
further upon them.” 

This readiness to let bygones be bygones is justified 
by the fact that M. de Jouvenel, the new High Com- 
missioner, has gone out with instructions to conduct a 
searching inquiry into the causes of the present situa- 
tion, and “ has conspicuously shown by his declarations 
and acts’”’ that his one aim is to carry out the declared 
policy of the Mandatory Power—“ the establishment of 
a free Government in Syria and the Lebanon.”’ 

On the broader problems of Syrian administration 
as a whole, the chief criticism of the report relates to 
the lack of continuity in administrative policy. “ From 
1919 to 1925, the post of High Commissioner in the 
mandated territories was held by five officials, all of 
whom appear to have left on the general conduct of 
affairs the impress of their powerful personalities.’’ In 
1920 the country was organized in four autonomous 
States, to which the Jebel Druse was added in 1922. 
In the same year this was succeeded by a federation of 
three of these States, which was dissolved two years 
later, and replaced by a grouping of three autonomous 
States connected with each other and with the Lebanon 
only by a Customs and currency union. For this it is 
now proposed to substitute a Syrian union, including 
all the States—now only four in number—with a central 
organization to be provided by the Organic Law now in 
course of preparation. 

Of course, as the Commissioners observe, “ these 
abrupt changes of policy may be accounted for by a 
conscientious endeavour to arrive at the best possible 
adjustment of all the interests concerned.’”’ But they 
“cannot help thinking ”’ that “contradictory influences 
and tendencies’ from France have had something to do 
with them, and they add significantly: “ Here it seems 
proper to ask whether the conception of the mandate 
which has been brought out so clearly by the authorized 
spokesmen of the French Government . . . has invari- 
ably guided the mandatory Administration in Syria.” 

On one charge, emanating from native sources, 


the Administration is completely acquitted. The Com- 
missioners, after full discussion with M. de Caix, the 
accredited French representative, are fully convinced 
that there is no substance in the allegation that the 
agreement with the Bank of Syria has been used to 
drain the country of gold in the interests of France. 
They consider, nevertheless, that a monetary system 
which links the Syrian pound with the fortunes. of the 
franc has grave disadvantages for the mandated terri- 
tories, and impedes their progress towards independence. 

When all criticisms are made, however, the Com- 
missioners feel that France, at heavy cost in money and 
lives, has saved the inhabitants of the mandated terri- 
tories from falling’ once more under a foreign yoke. 
“Their protests would have had more weight if they 
had appeared to be more aware of this elementary fact.’’ 
The Commission is convinced that the French Govern- 
ment and M. de Jouvenel honestly desire to carry out 
the terms of the mandate and that the best interests 
of the Syrians, and their progress towards full inde- 
pendence, will be best served in the future by “a loyal 
and trustful co-operation.” The criticisms of the report 
are directed, not against the good faith of the French 
Government, but against administrative errors, which 
M. de Jouvenel has been sent out to undo. 

Nevertheless, the report, which has the concurrence 
of M. Roume, a French colonial administrator of che 
highest standing and character, who was associated with 
the Commission for its extraordinary session, remains 
a striking assertion of the authority of the League, and 
a grave warning to the Mandatory Power. France has 
still fo render account of the methods employed in the 
suppression of the revolt, and there are only too good 
grounds for fearing that Paris may attempt to obstruct 
a proper ventilation of the unpleasant facts relating to 
the last weeks of General Sarrail’s administration. The 
Syrian administration has still to supply a mass of infor- 
mation which the Commissioners consider should have 
been furnished without need for pressure. It is clear 
that the Mandates Commission is in no mood to tolerate 
evasions, and the French Government will be well 
advised to drop altogether any attempt at reticence. 
Otherwise the present report, with its generous recogni- 
tion of the efforts made and the difficulties encountered 
by the Mandatory Power, will certainly be followed by 
one far more damaging to French prestige. 


KENYA’S SUPER-CONVENTION. 


(From a CoRRESPONDENT.) 


HE performances of the Settlers’ Convention in 
Kenya Colony have repeatedly been a source of 
amusement to the British public in recent years. 

It is a Masters’ Trade Union, which is rightly credited 
with many exploits of more zeal than enlightenment. 
The only reason why it has not ruined the labour pros- 
pects of the Colony is that there is an increasing number 
of employers in Kenya who are intelligent enough to 
have nothing to do with it. It will now be welcome news 
that the Colony’s tireless “‘ developer,’’ Lord Delamere, 
has succeeded in staging a Super-Convention which holds 
out every prospect of being no less diverting (if it sur- 
vives) than the prototype in Nairobi. It consists of 
Lord Delamere, who is probably the largest individual 
landholder in Kenya, and two friends—Lord Francis 
Scott, who is a landholder in Lord Delamere’s constitu- 
ency, and Major Ward, who has for years been a land 
and estate agent near Nairobi. With them were asso- 
ciated, by invitation, certain gentlemen from other 
Dependencies in eastern Africa, who may, or may not, 
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allow themselves to put in an appearance at subsequent 
sittings (if any)—after having met the cream of Kenya’s 
amateur statesmen in heart-to-heart talk, with short 
intervals for sleep and long intervals for refreshment. 

The Parliamentary Commission to East Africa 
(Report Cmd. 2387, 1925) recommended that Governors 
in East Africa should meet at intervals in conference. 
They found that Veterinary Advisers had so met for 
joint discussion of their professional problems, and like- 
wise missionaries from dioceses in Kenya, Uganda, 
Zanzibar, and what was German East Africa. Happy 
thought! Why should not settlers confer? No sooner 
thought than done. After much correspondence it was 
arranged that gentlemen from Nyasaland, Northern 
Rhodesia, and the hinterland of Tanganyika Territory 
should attend. It would seem that Uganda, Zanzibar, 
and the more advanced (coastal) districts of Tanganyika 
declined the pleasure. Leaving salaried henchmen to 
look after their possessions, the Kenya promoters sallied 
south to Tukuyu, the common rendezvous, where Lord 
Delamere entertained the entire group for a week. 

Another happy thought! Cable to the King. To 
Lord Delamere’s assurance of loyalty, Lord Stamford- 
ham sent a graceful acknowledgment, after the confer- 
ence had dispersed. The Nairobi paper devoted to the 
fortunes of Lord Delamere’s so-called “ Reform Party,”’ 
said :— 

“ Kastern Africa has expressed its united loyalty 
to the throne, and has received from the King-Emperor 
recognition. of the essential unity of its purpose.” 

This does not mean anything, but it has a rolling sound. 

Before proceeding to an agenda of forty items, 
Lord Delamere gave an opening address. He pointed out 
the urgency of increased communications by road and 
rail between the East African Dependencies. Was this 
in order to help the expansion of native trade—to yield 
bumper cargoes of those raw materials which Europe 
needs from the Tropics?) Oh, dear no! It was because it 

“would help the European settlers of Eastern Africa 

to stand together to resist the pressure of the West 

African school. The policy of this school was now 

predominant in Uganda, and was beginning to infest 

Tanganyika Territory and Nyasaland.”’ 

(Mot juste: “infest’’!) It may be explained that the 
so-called West African school supports the growth of ex- 
portable crops by the natives on their own lands instead 
of discouraging native agricultural enterprise and “ per- 
suading ’’ natives by devious methods to work for de- 
pressed wages on European plantations. One Kenya 
delegate spoke feelingly of the bad effect on the native 
of his securing profits from his crops “ without respon- 
sibility or worry on his part.’’ (Presumably sitting up 
all night to keep porcupine or baboons out of the crops 
is not considered to be a worry—to a native.) He pro- 
posed a sort of capital levy on native wealth, to provide 
a fund either “ for public works for the lasting comfort 
and progress of the natives or for the stabilization of 
prices in seasons of glut.’’ The others, however, did not 
consider it worth while to proceed with this idea. It 
was, however, the general feeling that in areas where 
there was white settlement, native production should 
be “ definitely discouraged.’’ Suffering, perhaps, from 
an attack of “ East African memory,” they appeared to 
forget that Tanganyika Territory (formerly German 
East Africa) is only occupied by us under a Mandate 
from the League of Nations. 

The conference decided in advance that all findings 
should be unanimous, and that the discussion of ques- 
tions upon which unanimity was not likely to be forth- 
coming should not be proceeded with. Can this be Lord 
Delamere’s idea of a conference? For instance, a resolu- 
tion connected with Native Reserves was withdrawn, 
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but not before he had expressed his view that they should 
be small, with an infiltration of white settlers. The 
twin subjects of taxation of natives and taxation of 
whites were similarly withdrawn, as other delegates were 
clearly not going to agree with Kenya heroics. The 
Honourable Mr. Moore, of Northern Rhodesia, appealed 
in vain for a generous attitude towards native finance. 
Tt\was held that the native at present received an adequate 
return for the taxes he paid. The Parliamentary Commis- 
sion Report cites (p. 187) the case of a tribe in Kenya 
which in the last ten years has paid upwards of a quarter 
of a million pounds in direct taxation. “If we left that 
district to-morrow the only permanent evidence of our 
occupation would be the buildings we have erected for 
the use of our tax-collecting staff.’’ We are left wonder- 
ing whether this is what the Kenya die-hards would call 
“an adequate return.’’ 

Meeting sometimes “in Council’’ and sometimes 
‘in committee,’’ the group passed a stream of resolutions 
for transmission to the East Africa Governments, and 
also to the Secretary of State. For the most part, 
originality was lacking; they only echoed recommenda- 
tions to be found in the Parliamentary Commission’s 
Report, upon such subjects as support of the Amani 
Research Institute, improved medical services for the 
native tribes, collection of vital statistics, control of the 
tsetse fly, road and railway extension, and other subjects. 
It is only when the delegates dare to be original that 
they begin to be interesting. Lord Delamere continued 
to harp upon the fact that “in Kenya they were very 
much afraid of what they called the West Coast theory.’’ 
The reason is not that he objects to an expanding export 
trade :— 

“The great objection to the West Coast theory 
was that those Europeans who were responsible for the 
welfare of the natives necessarily did their work in a 
semi-detached frame of mind.” 

Proceeding to one of numerous perorations, he gave it as 
his opinion that “the best prospects for the future lay 
on the lines of the Roman occupation of Britain.’”?” Have 
we here, in this mauvais pas of his Lordship’s, the voice 
of prophecy—or did he speak wiser than he knew? Pos- 
sibly history is not his strong suit. The Romans, he 
might have remembered, were eventually all withdrawn 
from Britain, and the chief advantage that we derive 
from our old Roman connection lies in the code of laws 
that was formulated in Rome—and not in anything that 
was done in its tiny distant colony. 

The delegates were all convinced that there was 
much attractive land in Tanganyika Territory and 
Northern Nyasaland, suitable for allotment to white 
planters, and they reprobated the practice of the latter 
Government of charging the “ astounding ’’’ rent of two 
shillings an acro a year, instead of the modest three half- 
pence that is exacted in Kenya. We shall doubtless only 
have to wait a short time for the inevitable land-snatch 
in the highlands of Nyasaland, followed by modification 
of its land laws, the construction of helpful railways to 
“white ’’ areas, the “ definite discouragement ”’ of native 
production, and “ persuasion ’’ of the natives to work 
for the newcomers. 

They urged that the right to hold land should be 
extended everywhere to officials of the Colonial Service 
from Governors downwards, as is at present the case in 
Kenya; they preferred private enterprise to State 
activity in road and water transport and public works, 
and they demanded marketable and mortgagable titles to 
land, without any of the restrictive covenants which 
interfere with speculation. With the land agent leading 
the lament, they deplored the habit of certain of our 
M.P.s of presenting in the worst light any occurrences 
in East Africa, bewailed “ books, sensational rather than 
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accurate, published by disgruntled officials ’’ (a wild shot, 
apparently, at Dr. Norman Leys’s “ Kenya’’), and ex- 
pressed dislike of “a kind of cheap, humorous reference 
to things East African,’’ in England. 

Of course, the degree of control exercised by Parlia- 
ment through the Colonial Office was a topic which 
brought some of the delegates to the verge of tears, but 
with great self-control they only recommended that it 
should be “diminished.” It might be awkward, how- 
ever, if this offended Mr. Amery, so Lord Delamere sent 
a fina] telegram putting things right :-— 

“You will see that there is a Resolution asking 
that Colonial Office control should be diminished. 
“The Conference is sure that you will understand 
that this Resolution has no personal or present appli- 
cation.” 
It went on to explain that the combination of settlers, 
officials, missionaries and Governors (note the order) 
“requires progressively less detailed direction from 
the Colonial Office in inverse ratio as the numbers and 
the knowledge of the local community grow.” 
The italics are ours. If the sentence is read without 
those three words, we shall have the view which the 
Conference really sought to express. (Another faux pas 
—and a clear waste of 7s. 6d. in cable charges!) A 
Conference which requires the drafting of despatches, 
written or cabled, to the Secretary of State should con- 
trive to obtain clerical staff with a knowledge of English. 

After a week’s entertainment by the Baron, the 
delegates found it very difficult to express their apprecia- 
tion of his hospitality. But they assured him that he 
was the Cecil Rhodes of East Africa. (Quiet laughter in 
Kenya Colony, where his Lordship’s influence has waned 
since the Land Office there recently pressed him to accept 
a grant of 63,000 acres in exchange for 20,000 acres else- 
where which he did not want.)* The whole episode is 
merely a case of a hunt for a new audience by Lord Dela- 
mere, who is finding the old one in Kenya less responsive 
than it used to be. Perhaps Governors in East Africa, 
with the example of Kenya before their eyes, can now 
distinguish between land-hunger and public service. 

But the fact remains that unless the House of 
Commons is alert, the £10,000,000 loan to East Africa, 
on which the British taxpayer is, during this session, 
going to be asked to promise the interest for ten years 
or so, will be used to assist some new land-grab by Euro- 
peans, and not to foster native trade or welfare. Nor, 
unless Governors in East Africa are more resolute and 
less pliable than they have hitherto been, will the grant 
be accompanied (as the Parliamentary Commission sug- 
gested should be the case) by the payment of income tax, 
or other adequate direct taxation, by Europeans in the 
territories which are to be assisted. The massed choirs 
of Kenya politicians may be relied upon to drown any 
such proposal—if their sweet melodies can do it. 

The Times regards Lord Delamere’s achievement as 
“ a landmark in the history of Eastern Africa.’’ In so far 
as it helps to focus public attention upon the aims of the 
small but vociferous party that trots at his heels, it 
may be. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


N London, where opinion is manufactured, there is 

| unfortunately the most complete ignorance about 
the real conditions of coal mining. To the cockney 

the miner is an unreasonable person who would sacrifice 
everything for the slogan “ not a penny off the wages.” 
In all the wearisome outpouring of journalism on the 
crisis, marked by theological] finesse and unreality as 
much of it is, the human aspect of the business is sadly 


‘ 





* Vide “Land Grabbing in Kenya,” THe Nation, December 6th, 
1924. 


neglected. You would never gather from the articles 
or the speeches why the miners in one place are full of 
unrest, and in others fairly contented. Why, for 
instance, are the Lancashire miners so aggressive? It 
has been left to a medical paper to give a commonsense 
explanation. The mortality among the Lancashire 
miners is nearly double that of the Nottingham miners. 
South Wales, another area of unrest, is nearly as bad. 
The Lancer with humanity and good sense says that 
unrest in the industry is “a psychological expression of 
ill-being.’? Workers are discontented when the con- 
ditions of their work are dangerous and unhappy. Apart 
from accidents and industrial diseases, mining is not 
especially unhealthy. But of the million miners going 
underground only eight thousand have the chance of a 
bath at the pithead, and the facts about housing in some 
districts are deplorable. Let the Government and the 
owners get a bit deeper—down to the feet and find out 
where the shoe is pinching. 
* * * 

There is much difference of opinion among 
journalists about the Judicial Proceedings (Regulation of 
Reports) Bill. The Institute, through its President, 
Mr. Peaker, has blessed it; the N.U.J., while equally 
anxious to cleanse the papers, objects that the penalty 
will not fall on the proprietor but the reporter, who, if 
he sins, sins to order. I believe that both the Home 
Secretary and the Bill’s promoters have promised to put 
this right if the Bill goes to Committee. Most journalists 
would prefer agreement rather than legislation. 
Attempts have been made and have failed to get agree- 
ment among the proprietors. The decent papers do 
what is needed already, but there are one or two indecent 
ones, whose plea is “if our rivals give these reports we 
cannot afford not to do the same.’”’ A timorous or 
greedy minority as usual stands in the way of reform. 
Agreement to cut down the reports of dirty cases to a 
minimum has been tried successfully in places where there 
is no outside competition; for instance, the two Liver- 
pool evening papers agreed not to publish more than half 
a column a day of the Hayley Morris case. What can 
be done locally cannot be done nationally, and for this 
reason a good many newspaper authorities, jealous as 
they are, and justly, of State interference, would submit 
to regulation. To say that the daily outpouring of filth 
does no harm is against common sense. The only curve 
of crime which has not gone down since 1870 is that of 
sexual crime. Let us remember that we are turning out 
of the schools every year half a million children at the 
age of fourteen, of whom 90 per cent. get no further 
“education ’’ than what they can pick up in the news- 
papers. The interests of a few rich purveyors of dirt 
ought to go for nothing against the need of protecting 
the poor and ignorant. If it is not there they will not 
read it—that is the simple point. 

* * * 

In the interests of the general gaiety I wish Lord 
Beaverbrook could succeed in persuading the Dairy 
Express to print in full more speeches like the one with 
which he charmed Liverpool the other day. He makes 
things sosimple. We have all wanted to know how these 
Fleet Street supermen bring it off. Lord Beaverbrook 
tells us. “ What is ability in public life? I reply it is 
mainly egotism.” Why “mainly”? All the great 
journalists are great egotists, it seems. Can this be ali? 
One knows so many little egotists who are what Bret 
Harte called “no account men.” Let them not despair. 
There is one exception. Lord Rothermere is distinctiy 
modest and retiring, hence his failure compared with the 
Napoleonic Northcliffe. Lord Beaverbrook should know 
what is the matter with his fellow supermen. But he is 
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not so safe in applying his touchstone to people outside 
his sphere. He is certainly wrong in calling Mr. 
Baldwin an egotist. Mr. Baldwin is what the Beaver- 


brooks have no means of estimating—a cultivated man. 
* * * 


The value of the gift which Mr. E. D. Simon has 
made to Manchester is inestimable. The great city is 
fast pushing out into Cheshire, and but for this piece 
of inspired citizenship this beautiful park, with its 
picturesque house, might well have been submerged. 
Some American dollar king, eager to put an old jewel 
in the new cap of his civilization, might have carted 
away the mansion with its six centuries of English 
association, as Agecroft Hall was transplanted. Now 
Manchester has a lordly open space for ever, round which 
to plan its projected garden city. One is glad that Man- 
chester has a rich inan of patriotism and forward- 
looking mind to do for his city what the Rothermeres 
and Iveaghs have been doing for the more richly dowered 
London. I hope the Corporation will have the taste to 
deal gently with their fine acquisition—that is to say, 
they will leave it alone as much as possible. An oasis 
of peace and solitude is what Manchester needs. 
Wythenshawe should be left a little inaccessible and 
remote, and free from bandstands, tea houses, and, above 
all, tram stations. 

* * * 

Poor old Bacon has had a bad Press for his Tercen- 
tenary. As philosopher, lawyer, and, above all, as man. 
he has been unmercifully abused. Bacon has hard luck 
with posterity, and Spedding’s hogsheads of whitewash 
have only served to make him blacker than before. How 
chancy a thing is posthumous reputation; how sternly 
some great men are forbidden to look over the hedge 
while others may steal whole flocks of sheep. Of the 
few things we know about Shakespeare, the greater part 
are to his discredit, yet we are all forced to spasms of 
conventional adoration. Bacon was a careerist in a par- 
ticularly corrupt and degraded court, and he damaged 
himself by his weaknesses far more than anyone else. 
Essex was a doomed man in any case. As to the 
bribery, the fact that the unspeakable James the 
First and his man-mistress had reasons for wanting to 
ruin him was in his favour, or at least inclines one to 
the most lenient interpretation. I don’t feel virtuous 
enough to join the cry against this great man; I feel 
safer in the company of the artless hero-worshippers who 
cannot believe that a man can be at once intellectually 
great and morally small; like the earnest lady whom T 
heard rebuke the clever young lecturer in the National 
Portrait Gallery the other day. After all, the use of 
these Tercentenaries is to give an excuse for taking down 
neglected masterpieces—not to read a moral lecture to 
an immortal. I got out the “ Advancement” and was 
swept away in the splendid organ-roll of the music. 

. * * 

Next to America, we now hold the proud position 
of having more motor-cars per head of the population 
than any other country. A few days ago I had an awe- 
some vision of what the motor age in full career is like 
(I should premise that I belong to the fast disappearing 
race of walkers, and detest motor-cars). I was forced 
to descend from the Downs near Ditchling Beacon, after 
following the highest ridge from Lewes—a track once 
populous with Ancient Man. I had the world to myself up 
there, or shared it only with the larks coming and going 
between heaven and earth. I saw hares rushing madly 
over a ploughed field, leaping and behaving generally 
like kittens, and realized for the first time what “ niad 
as a March hare” means. I was forced to come down, 
as T say, and [ struck and had to follow for half a mile 


‘ 


the most unspeakable piece of road any tramper could 
enjoy the bitter joy of cursing. It was black and shiny 
with spilt oil; a heavy reek of petrol hung over it, and 
along it, a few yards between each, passed a dreary pro- 
cession of motor-cars—all damned, but not all silent. 
One might as well take a holiday in a South London 
tramear for any health or pleasure there is in it. Flee- 
ing barely with my life and with temper poisoned, I 
struck up into the blessed peace of the Downs, and the 
bedevilment of the Devil’s Dyke. when I reached it, 
seemed innocent in comparison. 
* e * 

I have been enjoying, like everybody else, the cuel 
between Sir Oswald Mosley, that fine old English Tory, 
and his wayward heir, the younger Oswald. Young 
Oswald has been pursuing his quarrel with his 
father in an interview. He will refuse to inherit the 
title, it seems. To this the old man replies with a grave 
rebuke, like that of a heavy father in a comedy. He 
advises him “ instead of achieving cheap publicity about 
the relinquishing of titles ’’ to act up to his professions 
as a Socialist and give some of his money away—the 
money which it so distresses this Labour enthusiast to 
possess. All this talk seems to this fine old stage parent 
nothing but hypocrisy. He says he gave Oswald a good 
education and brought him up on the fat of the land 
hoping that he would “ remain, as our ancestors, staunch 
to King and country.’’ It may be kinder to draw a veii 
over this domestic tragedy. Perhaps the prodigal may 
return. The fatted calf one imagines is waiting—a‘t 


home if not elsewhere. 
* * * 


In Washington the other day (a roving correspor- 
dent writes to me) I came upon the tracks of the little 
company of Lord Rothermere’s British workmen—the 
eight trade unionists who are being shown the marvels 
of American prosperity and high prices. Would you 
like to make a guess at what their intelligent custodians 
have been doing with them—here, in the capital of the 
United States, and in other great centres? I found them 
being entertained at the ‘‘ Mayflower,’’ the very last 
word in Washington splendour and expensiveness: a 
hostelry compared with which the hotels occupied by the 
Balfour Mission in 1917, or by the delegates to the Dis- 
armament Conference four years ago (not to mention 
Claridge’s) would look like a Bloomsbury boarding- 
house. Lord Rothermere, to be sure, believes in doing 
them proud, though I cannot imagine what sort of moral 
he is expecting the eight wonder-stricken travellers to 
draw, for themselves or the trade unions. It might, I 
think, be touching to hear them, amid the terrifying 
pressure of this American luxury, sigh for the simple 
delights of their Blackpool and Southend lodgings. 


Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE POOR AND THE LAW 


Srr,—Kappa’s interesting observations on the Poor Per- 
sons’ Department of the High Court lead me to think that 
a narration of certain cases which have come under my 
own notice might interest your readers. These cases, I 
think, show the urgent need of an extension of the system 
to the County Courts and the Petty Sessions. A still more 
urgent need, in my view, is some system to prevent ignorant 
persons from prosecuting an action or resisting one when 
their moral case may appear to be good, although their 
legal case is weak. Now for my cases :— 

1. A young man of undeveloped intelligence—but able 
to do, and doing, honest work, and living as a member of a 
very respectable working-class household, is accused of a 
minor offence, is defended by a not very competent solici- 
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tor’s clerk, is convicted, and is on the point of being 
sentenced to imprisonment, from which he is saved by the 
intervention of a friend who is able to bring the exact faets 
before the Justices. In the meantime, costs to the extent 
of fourteen pounds have been incurred, a ruinous amount, 
which would have been indefinitely increased but for the 
fortunate intervention of the aforesaid friend. 

2. A smallholder under a County Council, an ex-Service 
man who has lost his savings in his holding, and has given 
notice to terminate it. In consequence of this notice, he 
is debarred from receiving a remission of rent conceded to 
other holders. He is sued in the County Court and is unre- 
presented at the hearing. Judgment is given against him 
and he pays the amount demanded. Having done so he 
is paralyzed by a further demand for £29 costs! 
to be an overwhelming misfortune. 


This seems 
At this stage he brings 
his case before a gentleman residing near, who, in turn, 
brings it under the notice of a leading member of the 
Council, owing to whose intervention the bulk of the costs 
are remitted. 

3. A working electrician rents a house, and later takes 
a lodger. The lodger buys the house over the tenant’s head. 
Litigation ensues, and the poor householder, unable to find 
his way through the intricacies of the Rent Restriction 
Acts, loses his house and incurs crippling costs. 

* The law,’’ said a wise solicitor, “is a disease, and it 
is my business to save my clients from catching it.’’ It 
would, I think, prevent much injustice and suffering if the 
Clerks to Justices were bound to give advice to poor appli- 
cants, and they might often be able to settle petty disputes 
by some informal kind of arbitration. 

Finally, it may be observed that the law is often better 
than its administration. In the place where I reside the 
Bench is, I believe, not worse than other Benches. And 
yet the Justices habitually disregard the provision of the 
Criminal Justice Administration Act, 1914, which enacts 
that the Court, ‘in fixing the amount of any fine to be 
imposed on an offender, shall take into consideration, 
amongst other things, the means of the offender so far as 
they appear or are known to the Court.’’ In defiance of 
this enactment the Justices in cases of exceeding the speed 
limit impose uniform fines on millionaire and weekly wage- 
earner alike. A fine of three pounds is imposed on a man 
who earns less than that sum in a week, and even on men 
alleged to be unemployed. An intolerable burden to such 
a man is negligible to a man of large means. “ Quis cus- 
todiet ipsos custodes’ ’’—Yours, Xc., 


J.P. 


THE COAL PROBLEM: A SOLUTION 


Srr,—It appears from recent events that a solution has 
yet to be found for the ills of the coal-mining industry. 

The first essential in dealing with this question is to 
diagnose the case correctly, and then to find and apply the 
remedy. This necessitates that all spurious remedies must 
be swept away, as they obscure the view and delay the 
adoption of an effective solution. 

The first fact to be recognized is that there is an inter- 
national glut of coal, which fuel is still being produced in 
excess of requirements in all coal-producing countries. The 
United: States sustained a decrease of 80,000,000 tons in one 
year, and the same thing happened to a lesser degree in 
other countries. This country sustained a decrease of 18 
million tons during the same period, and the tendency still 
continues in this direction. 

In face of this state of affairs it is obviously futile to 
attempt a solution on national lines. It is evident that the 
remedy, to be effective, must be applied internationally. 

It is also equally obvious that any solution that pre- 
dicates increased, or cheaper, production will also fail to 
provide a remedy; whether this is to be done by increased 
hours, or more intensified effort, the possibility of which 
is a debatable point. Neither will nationalization nor uni- 
fication in themselves provide solutions, as, apart from 
international control of output, they would be equally 
futile. 

Cheap coal is no solution. Coal is already too cheap; 
so cheap is it that if the whole of the proceeds were set 


apart for wages it would not solve the problem. If you 
cheapen production, the sum available for this purpose, 
which is already insufficient, will, as a consequence, be less 
and not more. 

Any proposals that imply cheaper coal will only have 
the effect of intensifying the problem of unemployment. 
The first effect will be to increase the umemployed. The 
unemployed, have to be kept. Who keeps them? They 
have to be kept, directly and indirectly, out of the earnings 
of those who are at work. 

It is folly, in view of the seriousness of this question, 
to attempt to deceive ourselves and others by statistical 
futilities that if we captured the export trade of this or that 
country everything would be all right. If this would be suc- 
cessful there would be nothing to commend it. But it 
would not be successful, 

Even if Germany made a present of her whole coal 
export trade to Great Britain, reparations included, and 
even if the United States made a present of her whole 
sea-borne coal export trade as well, it would not affect the 
level of prices of British coal nor of British 
wages. 

There is only one solution, and that is the inter- 
national control of coal output. This can best be done by 
introducing a variable week of four to five days in all coal 
mines in Europe and the United States, and in this way 
to systematically adjust the supply to the demand. 

These proposals provide for the immediate introduction 
of a four-day week as a means of depleting the excessive 
stocks of coal in the various coalfields, which have such a 
depressing influence on prices. The first effect of this 
reduction in output would be to consume these stocks, 
prices would gradually rise, pits would reopen, and the 
unemployed would be reabsorbed. 

After this the week could be varied as the exigencies 
of demand required.—Yours, &c., 


miners’ 


ALFRED Moraan. 
Bargoed, Cardiff. 
April 5th, 1926. 


TAMBER 


Srr,—If I write once more upon this subject it is not 
to try to pretend that I have not been whipped by Mr. Logan 
Pearsall Smith, nor even to rub the affected part, but 
because I think the subject has some importance: it affects 
comiort so greatly. 

“ There! ’? Mr. Pearsall Smith will say, “ there speaks 
the Old Adam of Conservatism.” But it is not that I object 
to the new ; I welcome “ rencounter *’ and such changes with 
all my heart, and I hope I should have welcomed “ risk,”’ 
because these changes in spelling seem to me to correspond 
to facts. My contention is that “ tamber ’’ does not. Indeed, 
my heart would go out to any foreign word which, as used 
in English, would add a nicety to the language it does not 
possess: I would, for instance, offer no resistance to 
‘“ camouflage.’’ Moreover, no one, especially after reading 
Mr. Pearsall Smith’s delightful “ Words and Idioms,’’ would 
object to the charming migratory habits of words. Only, I 
think it better that words should be naturally assimilated, 
and pass the test of a generation or two, before they are 
officially naturalized. 

It is a little hard for a humble member of the S.P.E. to 
find himself flung as a morsel to be devoured to Mr. Robert 
Bridges—but is it quite just to say that the “ Tracts ’’ are 
merely “ suggestions,’’ seeing that both the Times and the 
LonpOoN Mercury have accepted them as laws? It is also 
a little surprising to be told that I have arrogated to myself 
the position of law-giver, when my attitude was—as Mr. 
Pearsall Smith’s chastisement shows—only too evidently 
that of a naughty boy trying to evade the rules.—Yours, &c., 

BoNAMY DosrR&eE. 


P.S.—I realize it is impossible to be quite consistent 
on this subject; otherwise, I suppose, I should not have 
inwardly rebelled at being offered in Holborn the other day 
some newmatick cushions. Really, the point at issue between 
Mr. Pearsall Smith and myself is not one of principle, 
but of edges. 
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PURITANISM AND PLEASURE 

Sim,—I submit that in the artiches which appear in 
Tue Nation we ought to be entirely free of that vulgar 
misuse of the terms “ Puritan ’’ and “ Puritanism,’’ which 
is an outstanding mark of the lower type of journalism. 
Mr. Leonard Woolf, before he gets into his pleasant three- 
paragraph amble on his text for the week, devotes two 
paragraphs to an attack on Puritanism. Against that 
attack there is, as Mr. Woolf knows well enough, a heavy 
mass of rebutting evidence. Take his chief point, that “ at 
the root of Puritanism is the theory that what is pleasant 
must be bad.’’ Can anyone really believe that such a cheap 
and easy formula accounts for the influence and achieve- 
ments of this section of English Reformers? Let me sug- 
gest a test: Two quite well-known writers happened to 
belong to what Mr. Woolf somewhat delicately calls the 
“Puritan pack’?! They are John Milton and John Bun- 
van. Each of them produced a remarkable pamphlet. Mil- 
ton’s was “Areopagitica’’—a plea for a_ free Press; 
Bunyan’s was “A Relation of the Imprisonment of Mr. 
John Bunyan ’’—a convincing appeal for personal freedom 


in religion. Let Mr. Woolf devote two columns to these 
pamphlets—never out of date—and show how they illustrate 
his connotation of the term “* Puritan.” 

It would be a curious and interesting performance.— 
Yours, &c., 

W. FINNEMORE. 
Newton Chambers, Cannon Street, Birmingham. 
April 10th, 1926. 


MR. ALDOUS HUXLEY AND GOD 

Sir,—Jesus Christ said: “ God is a spirit.” St. John 
declared that “ God is love.’’ Mr. Aldous Huxley, however, 
asserts: ‘God, we psychologists know, is a sensation in 
the pit of the stomach, hypostasized.”’ Such singular 
* knowledge ’’—so Alioe-in-Wonderlandish—is decidedly 
refreshing. But may I ask in whose stomach? Mr. Aldous 
Huxley’s—Yours, &c., 

Pure H. Hamstin. 
Farnborough, Kent. 


April 6th, 1926. 


EUROPE DESCRIBED 


By SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER. 


r YHE greatest difficulty in going abroad is the 
problem of finding somewhere to go to. Sus- 
pended over Europe, the harassed traveller jerks 

and plunges this way and that, alternately attracted and 

repelled, his wits forsaking him in this vertigo of inde- 
cision. Every place has so much to be said for it. How 
delightful it must be in Dalmatia . or in Dalecarlia! 

Trout-fishing in the Pyrenees ; I believe the Danish tram 

system well repays study; see Naples and die! That is 

one mood. Another is: if only every country hadn’t 
some impossible drawback! Mountains all over Switzer- 
land, midges in the Crimea; Spain used to be all right, 
but now one might as well go to Italy. The Faroe 

Islands? Charming, no doubt, but what on earth are we 

to do when we’ve got there? 

In such quandaries guide-books are worse than use- 
less, flattering to deceive you— 


With their vain mysterious art. 


An oracle is the only hope, a succinct and impartial 
oracle. Travellers could be saved all this painful fuss, 
and fall to packing with a quiet mind, if they would but 
order it from their bookseller. For the oracle exists: 
it is called “ Near Home; or Europe Described,” and 
has been a boon to thousands. 
Open its pages—anywhere will do: instantly all is 
order and clarity :— 
“In Madrid there is a great deal of dust. 
In Amsterdam there is a great deal of water. 
In London there is a great deal of smoke. 
In Constantinople there are many troops of very trouble- 
some dogs.” 
It is admirable how promptly the oracle gets to work. 
Madrid, Amsterdam, and Constantinople are shown up 
in three lines; we will not go there, that’s certain. 
Equally certain, though, that we are not basely to 
abandon our project of foreign travel, we cannot remain 
in London, because of the smoke. 
What of other cities? 
“Berne. Here some famous bears are kept. 
Geneva. Here is a manufactory for watches. 
Madrid. There are many fountains in the streets. 
[To lay the dust, no doubt: a thoughtful provision. 
but we have ruled out Madrid. | 
Warsaw. A great many coaches are made here, and svld 
to the great lords. 
Lisbon. The ladies of Lisbon dress very smart.” 


‘ 


Besides making statements, the author of ‘“ Near 
Home; or Europe Described ’’ can draw comparisons. 

“ Hungary is not so beautiful as Greece, though 
there are many sweet spots in it. 

‘** Lyons is on the river Rhone, which is a finer river 
than the Seine, and which sometimes overflows and 
drowns many people. 

‘Copenhagen stands by the seaside. There is not 
so regular and handsome a town in all Europe; but as 
the ground is flat, it cannot be as beautiful as 
Edinburgh. 

“Sicily. This country is an island. It is not at all 
like Iceland.” 

Every sentence strengthens the conviction that this 
is a book that may be relied upon. Although written 
in 1849 it is not out of date, for it deals with essentials 
of national life and character, and such things do not 
change. 

“ The con observe the Sabbath better than any other 
e. 

The English send out more missionaries. 

The Icelanders commit fewer crimes.” 
Though “Near Home; or Europe Described” was 
revised in 1902 there was no need to tinker such truths 
as these. I have compared both editions of the oracle 
with attention, and though it is only just to the reviser 
to say that her additions are so perfectly in keeping with 
the spirit of the original as to be almost undistinguish- 
able, yet I can see no reason why any revision should 
have been made. What is an adjusted frontier, or a 
voleano brought up to date, set over against the search- 
ing discriminations, the marrowy conclusions which are 
the true glory of this short, stout volume bound in 
maroon cloth and richly gilt? 

Undoubtedly, and very properly, the prime con- 
sideration of the author is with character Cataracts, 
orange-groves, mountains, and public monuments are all 
very well, but he who travels for these alone travels 
through a wilderness. How innutritious seem the purple 
passages of the ordinary travel-book when we turn the 
pages of ‘ Near Home; or Europe Described.’’ 

“What sort of people are the Sicilians? They are 
very polite but they are very superstitious. Their 
religion is the Roman Catholic. 

“The Laplanders are very short. They are often 


called Lapps, and that is a good name for such little 
people. 
. ‘Greece is a charming country; but who would 
like to live so near the Turks? 

“It is dangerous to provoke Italians.” 
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The nations are judged ; and no one could challenge 
the aptness of these summings-up. Yet for all her 
unflinching female gaze into the secrets of the human 
heart (for I am proud to say that ‘“ Near Home; or 
Europe Described ’’ was Written by a Lady), and com- 
mand of the epigrammatic style, our author is no mere 
de La Rochefoucauld. There is no easy rancour in her 
condemnations, and she is always ready to make allow- 
ances and mention whatever is in people’s favour. For 
instance, having stated that it is dangerous to provoke 
Italians (as it undoubtedly is—think of Fascismo!), she 
hastens to add that even their poor people love painted 
ceilings, and that in some places the Italians have a very 
good way of bringing water upstairs. Indeed, she some- 
times displays singular ingenuity in finding grounds for 
mercy. She is hard put to it with the Russians, for 
what could such a refined and strenuous spirit find to 
praise in a nation which she must admit to be sly, lazy, 
and accustomed to sleeping in their clothes. Yet she is 
not content to dismiss them until she has expressed some 
redeeming trait. 

“ Russians are very uneasy if they cannot bathe.” 

Perhaps the finest example of her talent for combin- 
ing objective realism with sympathy is her description of 
Poland :— 

It is near Prussia, and it is like Prussia; but it 
is flatter and uglier. There are forests with wolves, 
and foxes, and bears in them; but there are no 
mountains. 

“The people are not happy, and many of the lords 
are now wandering far from home, without money or 
lands.” 

Studiously low-toned in style and dry in statement, 
this is yet penetrated with true pathos. We remember 
Garnett. 

One of the most searching obligations of foreign 
travel is the business of buying souvenirs. Even if we 
ire not rich enough to purchase a coach at Warsaw, we 
should bring back some slight local objects to present 
to friends and relations; for a needle-case bought at 
Nijni Novgorod or the Maison du Blanc has a romantic 
value denied to a precisely similar article come straight 
from Sheffield. A section of “ Near Home; or Europe 
Described ’’ is specially devoted to this subject. Alfred, 
a young man of good family, is represented as having 
just returned from a tour on the Continent and through 
the British Isles. We may imagine the company grouped 
round the shining mahogany, for the cloth has been 
removed and the wine has made its first circuit (the 
ladies, however, are still present, as it is a family occa- 
sion). A number of cases have been brought into the 


room. Alfred opens them. Says he: 


‘* Dear Grandfather, will you kindly accept this 
cushion stuffed with eiderdown from Iceland? On this 
you may like to rest your leg, that often pains you so 
much.’ 

‘Turning to his father—‘ Will you, dear Father, 
accept this marble jar? I found it in Greece, and | 
thought you might lke to place it in the grove.’ ” 

The family is large, its tastes are eclectic; but for 
everyone has this admirable young man found some 
suitable memento and some apt compliment. (He must 
have taken a great deal of trouble.) I give a list of the 
mementoes, suppressing the compliments with reluctance, 
but there is not space for them. 

His mother and grandmother: gown-pieces of silk 
and merino respectively (France and Spain). 

Sister Helen, aged seventeen: a picture from Italy. 

Brother George, aged sixteen: for his cabinet of 
ininerals—specimen nuggets of gold from Hungary, sil- 
ver from Norway, iron from Sweden, and tin ore from 
cour own dear England. 


Sophia, aged fourteen: a vase of china flowers from 
Prussia. 

Henry, aged twelve: a watch from Switzerland, with 
hopes that it may go well. 

Edward, aged ten: a writing-case of Russia leather. 

Frederick, aged eight: a knife bought in England, 
where the best knives are made. 

Walter, aged seven : reindeer’s horns from Iceland. 

Charles, aged five: a plaid dress from Scotland. 

Emma, aged three: toys, made in Germany. 

Sweet little Willie (age not stated, but by deduction 
from average, one): lace edging from Belgium. 

“And for my dear old nurse,’’ says the generous 
youth (for this is one of those splendid families who call 
in their faithful servants to drink a glass of wine at 
dessert, and send them, when they are dead, to the 
Times), “and for my dear old nurse I have brought 
this flannel, which comes from the sheep of Wales.’’ 

I like to think of this good young man, traversing 
Europe with a hundred kindly thoughts of those at home. 
With a great many parcels, too—what a time he must 
have had with the Customs! We are not told in what 
order the countries were inspected. Did the flannel go 
to Greece? Did the Prussian china flowers bloom imper- 
turbably under the skies of Sweden or of Spain? And 
in how many languages did he say: “ Pray take care of 
the jar! I design it for my father’s grove ’’? 

The thirst for knowledge is never quenched, and 
the author of ‘ Near Home; or Europe Described ” 
mentions with regret that we do not know the name of 
a single place in the moon. (Still, it must have been 
a great consolation to her to know so much about 
Europe.) What drew her attention to the moon? Per- 
haps some exalted notion of a better world, of a lunar 
continent that might support her scrutiny without a 
blush ; perhaps its chilly appearance. For, despite her 
impartiality, our author cannot quite conceal her pre- 
ference for Northern climes; and if she nas a favourite, 
it would seem that it is Iceland. But even so, her unfail- 
ing good sense prompts the admission that— 

Thule, the period of cosmography, 
inay not be everybody’s fancy. 
“The most northern town in Europe is Hammer- 
jest. A French lady visited it on her way to Spitz- 


bergen, and she saw a grey parrot there which felt so 
terribly cold that it never spoke.’’ 


CONTEMPORARY WRITERS* 


V.—VIRGINIA WOOLF. 
By EDWIN MUIR. 


iE historian writing fifty years hence of the 
literature of to-day will find in it a certain note 

of inhumanity. He will speak of our hostility 

to mankind, and he will remark how different Mr. James 
Joyce’s attitude to his characters is from that of Scott, 
for example, or Jane Austen. <A thorough dislike of 
their creations characterizes, indeed, the majority of 
modern novelists. Mr. Joyce hates and scorns his 
characters; Mr. Huxley's inspire him with disgust or 
with ill-natured laughter; Mr. Lawrence hews his down 
iight and left in the name of his “dark god’’; Mr. 
Stephen Hudson submits his, most severe test of all, to 
a scrupulous intellectual scrutiny. These writers do not 
accept the character as an end in himself; he is always 
a means to them; he is always on a different plane from 
the mind which evoked him. The contemporary novelist 





*No. I. Lytton Strachey, No. II. D.. 8. Lawrence, No. Ill. T. S&S. 
Eliot, No. IV. Aldous Huxley appeared in THE NATION of April 25th, 
July 4th, August 29th, 1925, and February 27th, 1926. 
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does not walk through his crowds, on easy terms with 
them, good and bad, as Fielding and Thackeray walked 
through theirs. He is not among the works of his hands, 
but detached from them ; he watches their movements as 
a scientist might watch the progress of an experiment. 
Jane Austen, we feel, is always at the excursions and 
tea parties she describes ; she is one of the characters, the 
least observed and most observing of all. But this can 
scarcely be said of Mr. Joyce, or Mr. Huxley, or Mr. 
Hudson, even when they are portraying figures clear’y 
autobiographical. There is always detachment in their 
spirit, a certain hostile watchfulness, a barrier of con- 
scious or unconscious irony. They do not meet their 
characters on the same level as we should, if we were 
given the chance. 

It may be said of Mrs. Woolf that she does meet her 
characters on this level. She accepts them as ends; she 
accepts them, that is to say, as people of the same status 
and existing in the same dimension as herself. She 
might walk into her novels and be at home in them. She 
stands in the same relation to her characters as almost 
all the chief English novelists have stood to theirs. Her 
attitude, like theirs, is eminently practical, tolerant, 
appreciative, intelligent; it has the good sense and 
sagacity of the English prose tradition. 

The point is important, for an easy coming and 
going between the mind of the novelist and the world 
he creates has characterized the bulk of great fiction. It 
characterizes all the Russian fiction we know; it charac- 
terizes French fiction to the time of Flaubert; it has 
characterized English fiction up to Mr. Joyce and Mr. 
Lawrence. The advantage it gives to the novelist is 
clear. It endows his imaginary world with an everyday 
actuality, a toughness which will stand wear and tear. 
[t insensibly inclines us to the useful illusion that all 
we are reading about is actual ; and when we once believe 
that, the background of the world will fill in readily 
behind it, as it fills in behind the happenings we hear of 
in actual life. But for the artist himself the pragmatic 
attitude has deeper virtues. If it does not make his 
imagination more profound, it makes it, at any rate, 
more dependable, sets it working more thoroughly. His 
relation to his characters being horizontal, being, that is 
to say, on the same plane, if in one important respect not 
the same, as the relations of the characters among them- 
selves, he will understand their reactions te each other 
more naturally and feel them more concretely than he 
could if he were surveying them from a height, if he 
were sinking his mind into them instead of sharing it 
with them. For this practical, everyday, distinctively 
prose way of approaching the theme perhaps the best 
term is intelligence. It is not a purely intellectual 
quality; it consists rather in the use of the intellect 
and the imagination in a comprehensive but common- 
sense way, as if, exercised on imaginary situations, they 
were being exercised on the actual problems of life. 

The quality of intelligence Mrs. Woolf has in a 
high degree. It is to be seen equally and is of the same 
quality in her novels, and in her volume of essays, 
“The Common Reader ’’ ; for intelligence works by the 
same means, whatever theme may confront it. All the 
notable English novelists of the past have possessed it ; 
the only contemporary novelist, besides Mrs. Woolf, who 
has it in a striking degree is Mr. E. M. Forster. Mr. 
Joyce lacks it completely. He has a powerful, erratic 
intellect, but it is the differentiated intellect of the 
artist ; it is hardly concerned at all with what is normal, 
expedient, practicable, but simply with what is, whether 
it may be humanly possible or impossible. Mr. Joyce 
has objectified magnificently his personal world, but it 
is not a world in which we could live, and to him that is, 
indeed, a matter of no concern. Yet it is a matter of 
the first importance in the actual world, and an 
imaginative work which ignores it ignores something 
essential: that work may have truth, but it will not be 
an approximate image of the truth. Mrs. Woolf’s 
novels are an approximate image of the truth. The 
world she shows us is not of such vast dimensions as Mr. 
Joyce’s, but it is on a perfect scale; there are all the 
elements in it that there are in any of the worlds we 
actually live in, and there is, moreover, a perpetual 


‘ 


reference to the world itself, the modern world which 
looms behind and makes possible our smaller, personal 
worlds. 

Width and justice of comprehension are chiefly 
necessary in the writer who tries to grasp all these impli- 
cations and strives to make the picture complete. They 
were shown in Mrs. Woolf’s first novel, “The Voyage 
Out’’; they were shown still more remarkably in 
“ Night and Day.’’ Nothing was more striking in these 
first two books than the undeviating sobriety of treat- 
ment, the absence of facility, the resolve to take all the 
factors into account and to be just to them all. The 
convention of the novel is accepted. The author, we feel, 
has resolved to take the novel as it is, and to make it do 
all that up to now it has done. In “ The Voyage Out ”’ 
she uses among other methods that of Chekhov. That 
book is still a little tentative, but “ Night and Day,” 
which followed it, remains in some ways the finest of 
Mrs. Woolf’s novels. In depth, in meaning behind 
meaning, some of the scenes in it are superior to any- 
thing else written in our time. The meeting between 
Denham and Rodney on the Embankment, the descrip- 
tion of Katherine’s aimless wanderings through London 
on the evening that she broke her appointment with 
Denham: the Hilbery household, the delightful but 
pathetic irrelevancies of Mrs. Hilbery: these, brought 
intimately together in the book, as they would be in 
life, give us that sense of the rich variety of existence 
which only Mrs. Woolf’s predecessors in the English 
novel can give. Certain complex effects which were once 
characteristic of the English novel, effects in which 
comedy and tragedy jostle, have been almost entirely lost 
in our time. Sterne was perhaps the first great prose 
master of them ; Scott is full of them; by Dickens they 
are exploited freely but crudely. The conversation be- 
tween Bartoline Saddletree and Davie Deans about the 
trial of Effie is a perfect example of this style; but we 
find it again and again in Scott; it is an element in 
almost all his great scenes. Nothing perhaps can give 
us a stronger sense of the reality of the situation we are 
reading about than this juxtaposition of the comic and 
the tragic. "We feel that the writer has seen all its 
aspects, even the most unexpected ; that his imagination 
has not been canalized by the theme, but is free and 
can move as it wills. Intelligence once more, the taking 
of all the factors into account, produces these imagina- 
tive juxtapositions : and in “ Night and Day ” it is Mrs. 
Woolf’s intelligence that recreates them. There are dull 
passages in the book; the various threads of the story 
are not gathered up, do not become dramatic, until we 
are a quarter of the way through, but once gathered up, 
they are never released until the end; the growth and 
development of the complex of situations is steady. One 
character after another is caught into the action; and 
it leaves none of them what they were before. The easy 
course, the short cut, is never taken: everything is 
worked out anew. For comprehensiveness of understand- 
ing the author has never surpassed “ Night and Day.” 
Yet we feel, regarding Mrs. Woolf’s later works, that 
there is something lacking in it: the satisfaction of the 
artist working within conditions shaped for herself. 
The given conditions, it is true, are scrupulously 
observed; but we feel them as a compulsion on the 
writer; they are too impersonal; they have not been 
resolved into a completely individual means of expres- 
sion. “ Night and Day ”’ is a book which a writer might 
execute, submitting to the form rather than finding 
complete expression through it. 

In the small volume of short stories, ““ Monday or 
Tuesday,’’ the experimentation with form began which 
later gave us “ Jacob’s Room ”’ and “ Mrs. Dalloway.”’ 
It is tentative, but lighter, more buoyant, than anything 
Mrs. Woolf had written before. ‘“ Jacob’s Room ”’ was 
a great advance; its plan was admirable; the recreation 
of a figure through memories and associations was a sug- 
gestive and perfectly valid device. The book contains 
several beautiful scenes, but it is not sure, like Mrs. 
Woolf’s earlier and like her later work; it has a good 
deal of the sentimentality which so often comes out of 
the mind along with a first attempt to express something 
in it which has not been expressed before. When the 
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artist tries to liberate his essential emotion towards ex- 
perience, at first he is likely to liberate a great deal more 
along with it, until in this new kind of expression he 
learns to distinguish what is essential from what 
appears so. 

‘Jacob’s Room ’’ has a more living quality than 
Mrs. Woolf’s earlier work, but it is less critical. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Dalloway ’’ is the most characteristic work Mrs. Woolf 
has written. It is so unlike “ Night and Day ”’ that they 
can hardly be compared. It has not the earlier book’s 
finely dramatic development, nor its intensity; but it is 
more organic and, in a more living sense, it is infinitely 
more subtle in its means, and it has on all its pages, as 
‘Night and Day” had not, the glow of an indisputable 
artistic triumph. As a piece of expressive writing there 
is nothing in contemporary English fiction to rival it. 
Shades of an evanescence which one might have thought 
uncapturable, visual effects so fine that the eye does not 
take them in, that only in the memory are guessed at 
from the impression they leave in passing, exquisitely 
graded qualities of sound, of emotion, of reverie, are in 
Mrs. Woolf’s prose not merely dissected, but imagina- 
tively reconstructed. All that in the earlier novels was 
analyzed is resolved in “ Mrs. Dalloway ”’ into evocative 
images. There is nothing left of the stubborn explana- 
tory machinery of the analytical novel: the material 
upon which the author works is the same as before, but 
it has all been sublimated, and, although the psychology 
is subtle and exact, no trace remains of the psychologist 


“ And Clarissa had leant forward, taken his hand, 
drawn him to her, kissed him—actually had felt his 
face on hers before she could down the brandishing of 
silver-flashing plumes like pampas grass in a tropic gale 
in her breast, which, subsiding, left her holding his 
hand, patting his knee, and feeling, as she sat back, 
extraordinarily at ease with him and light-hearted—all 
in a clap it came over her, If I had married him, this 
gaiety would have been mine all day! ”’ 

How much more exact that is than analysis could 
be! It is more exact, for the ebb and flow of the 
imagery, the rhythm of the sentence, follow the course 
of the emotion. First we have Clarissa’s effusion of un- 
controlled, blind emotion evoking the image, “the 
brandishing of silver-flashing plumes ’’; then the emer- 
gence from it to a recognition of diurnal] reality, reported 
rather than described. “leaving her holding his hand. 
patting his knee’’: and finally in the accelerating pace 
with which the sentence ends, the sudden thought that 
if she had married him! It is exquisitely done. 

Then there is the passage, too long to quote, in which 
the sound of the bells of St. Margaret’s, which “ glides 
into the recesses of the heart, buries itself in ring after 
ring of sound, like something alive which wants to con- 
fide itself, to disperse itself, to be, with a tremor of 
deligkt, at rest,’’ is wedded in Peter Walsh’s mind with 
the image of Clarissa in her house, so that when “ the 
sudden loudness of the final stroke’’ comes, it seems to 
be tolling “ for death that surprised in the midst of life, 
Clarissa falling where she stood in her drawing-room. 
No! No! he cried. She is not dead'’’ The mood that 
Mrs. Woolf catches here is quite beyond the reach of the 
psychological, analytical method ; yet how perfectly it is 
conveyed But more striking perhaps than either of 
these is the description of Clarissa sewing her green 
dress 


“ Quiet descended upon her, calm, content, as her 
needle, drawing the silk smoothly to its gentle pause, 
collected the green folds together and attached them, 
very lighly, to the belt. So on a summer’s day waves 
collect, overbalance, and fall; collect and fall; and the 
whole world seems to be saying ‘that is all’ more 
and more ponderously, until even the heart in the body 
which lies in the sun on the beach says, too, That is 
all. Fear no more, says the heart. Fear no more, says 
the heart, committing its burden to some sea, which 
sighs collectively for all sorrows, and renews, begins, 
collects, lets fall And the body alone listens to the 
passing bee; the wave breaking 


the dog barking, fay 
away barking and barking.’”’ 


The transition here is daring, but wonderfully suc- 
cessful. While Mrs. Woolf is describing the falling of 
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the waves, we never forget Clarissa sewing. The greater 
rhythm as it were accompanies the less, and it brings 
into the room where Clarissa is sitting its serenity and 
spaciousness. There is something in the ritual of sewing, 
a memory of another rhythm buried deep within it, 
which an image such as this, so unexpected, so remote, 
reveals to us. The rhythm of the prose is exquisitely 
graded ; it has profited, one feels, as prose may, whether 
poetry may or not, from the experiments which have 
been made in vers /ibre: in the daring and fullness of 
the metaphors it has a remote indebtedness to Homer. 
There is no English prose at present, except Mr. Joyce’s, 
which in subtlety and resource can be compared with it. 

In a novel like “ Mrs. Dalloway,’’ where the senscry 
impressions are so concretely evoked and are so much 
more immediate than they were before, a sort of 
rearrangement of the elements of experience insensibly 
takes place. In the traditional novel we have on the 
one hand the characters and on the other the back- 
ground, each existing in a separate dimension, and the 
one generally more solid than the other. Sometimes the 
environment reacts strikingly on the characters, as, for 
instance, in “Wuthering Heights ’’ and in Mr. Hardy’s 
Wessex novels, but the reaction is not complex and con- 
tinuous. It is indicated rather than treated, and the 
character and the background retain their peculiar 
values. But in “ Mrs. Dalloway ’’ they are more inti- 
mately connected: the one merges into the other; the 
character is suffused with the emanations of the things 
he sees, hears, feels; and almost inevitably what is pre- 
sented is a complex of life of which character and back- 
ground are elements and are both animate, rather than 
the living character stalking among inanimate things. 
The characters in “ Mrs. Dalloway ’’ are real; they have 
their drama; but the day and the properties of the day 
move with them, have their drama too; and we do not 
know which is the more real where all is real—whether 
the characters are bathed in the emanations of the day, 
or the day coloured by the minds of the characters. The 
result is less akin to anything else attempted in the novel 
than to certain kinds of poetry, to poetry such as Words- 
worth’s, which records not so much a general judgment 
on life as a moment of serene illumination, a state of 
soul. What nature is in “ The Excursion,’’ London is 
in “ Mrs. Dalloway,’’ a living presence, a source of deep 
pleasure. The mood in which this presence is felt is 
perhaps the farthest removed from the dramatic, realistic 
mood. In “Night and Day”’ the chief thing is the 
action of the characters upon one another; in “ Mrs. 
Dalloway ”’ it is their intimate daily life with al] the 
things which make it up and have reference only to 
themselves, but which are nevertheless more certainly 
their being than their actions are. Mrs. Woolf is not 
concerned in “Mrs. Dalloway’’ with the character. 
which is shown in action, in crises (and novels are conse- 
quently full of crises), but with the state of being. To 
give it its value she catches it at a particularly fortunate 
moment, at a moment of realization : but the means are 
justified and are, indeed, the normal means of art. To 
reveal character the novelist concentrates on crises, comic 
or tragic, leaving untouched the vast. inert mass of 
experience : in concentrating on the daily existence when 
it is most significant Mrs. Woolf is in a different way 
obeying the same principle, the principle, indeed, of all 
imaginative art. 

“The Common Reader,” in which Mrs. Woolf’s 
mind deals with figures familiar to us all, shows it per- 
haps at its best. Her themes range from Chaucer to 
Conrad, from George Eliot to the Duchess of Newcastle, 
and in them all she shows abundantly the intelligence 
and practicality of temper of the critic. She has the 
informed enthusiasm which criticism should never lack, 
hut which is tending to disappear from it ; her judgments 
have admirable breadth. The one important quality of 
the critic which she lacks is the power of wide and illu- 
She hold the seales even, as 
‘Night and Day ” 
he uses her sensibility as she uses if in “ Jacob’s Roorn ’ 
and “ Mrs. Dalloway.’’ It is the same mind, and we 
never doubt its competence to deal with anything which 
it fixes upon. 


minating generalization 
he does between her characters in 
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FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


HE Everyman, like the Barnes theatre, is assum- 
ing the important function of an experimenia! 
station, where interesting plays are tried in 
short runs on a select and mainly local audience, and 
then passed on to the West-End if they are found to 
have a popular appeal. Such is “ Hell-Bent fer 
Heaven,” by Mr. Hatcher Hughes, which deserves a 
longer life than it can expect at Hampstead. In the 
first place, it abounds in dramatic situations: and strong 
men confront each other from either end of guns; a 
dam is blasted by dynamite; a bound man is left to 
drown in a flooded cellar; and all to the accompaniment 
of a devilishly real thunderstorm. But at the same 
time, the psychological motives and conflicts are neve 
obscured, and the mainspring of violence is a crazy, 
cadaverous fanatic called Rufe. He has “ got religion,” 
but wants in addition Jude Lowry, who is to marry Sid 
Hunt, his employer’s son. He therefore insinuates him- 
self most hatefully into the confidence of her brother 
Andy, makes him drunk, and stirs up an old feud be- 
tween Lowrys and Hunts. Mr. Massey’s fine acting 
leaves no doubt that Rufe is never a deliberate hypocrite, 
but deceives himself with the rest; being self-persuaded 
that in pursuing his own ends he is also God’s instrument 
for striking down blasphemers. Mr. Leslie Banks acts 
the part of Andy quite superbly; and Mr. Robert 
Glennie as Sid played up to them straightforwardly aud 
well. 
2 * * 

“The Marvellous History of Saint Bernard,’’ at the 
Kingsway is a pastiche composed of fragments of a 
miracle play hopelessly embedded in a vast amount of 
stage sentiment and comic business. The miracle play 
by itself would have been really interesting, but it would 
hardly have lasted more than three-quarters of an hour. 
Whenever the Virgin and St. Gabriel and St. Nicholas 
appear, something comes through, something very curi- 
ous, for it is all so pagan and so old, but still something 
oddly dramatic. The rest seemed to me rather dreary. 
We have heard those stage jokes and those stage noble 
sentiments too often before. Even devils romping 
through the stalls are not very exciting. Mr. Paul 
Shelving’s scenery and costumes have received high 
praise. I did not think them anything particularly out- 
of-the-way, though the devils are good and Our Lady 
with her two attendant Saints made a picture. Miss 
Ffrangeon-Davies showed again what an admirable 
actress she is. As far as the words went, she had a 
wretched part, but by sheer art she contrived to make it 
really moving. She is an object-lesson to her feliow 
actors and actresses of what restraint and perfect and 
natural elocution can do on the stage in making words 
tell. But many of them refuse to learn the lesson. 
How Mr. Dennis Barry, as the Fool, for instance, can 
listen night after night to Miss Ffrangcon-Davies’s ex- 
quisite restraint, and then go on giving us an object- 
lesson in the failure of exaggeration and wrong emphasis, 
simply beats me. 

* * * 

The Film Society’s practice of giving films uncut, 1n 
their entirety, is no doubt sound from the purely 
technical point of view, but it is a debatable point 
whether it is in other ways desirable. Certainly there 
was much repetition and there were long passages of 
extreme dullness in “ The Late Matthew Pascal,” shown 
by the Society last Sunday, which spoilt one’s enjoyment 
of what might be a very good entertainment. It is a 
French film, directed by Marcel L’Herbier, from a novel 
by Pirandello, and it succeeded fairly well in repro- 
ducing the atmosphere of a typically Pirandellian story. 
A young man whose one longing is for freedom after 
many domestic disasters runs away from home: seeing 
the report of his own suicide in the newspaper ar’ 
thinking he has found freedom at last, he takes no steps 
to make himself known, only to discover that the com- 
plications of life are more hopeless than ever: Many of 
the individual pictures are excellent, and the acting is 
on the whole good. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, April 17.--Frank Merrick, piano recital, at 
3.15, at AXolian Hall. 
Flonzaley Quartet, at 3, at Wigmore Hall. 

Sunday, April 18.—‘ Fratricide Punished,’’ Fellowship 
of Players, at the Apollo. 

Tuesday, April 20.—Bach Cantata Club Concert, at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, at 8.15. 

Thursday, April 22.—‘ Hamlet,’ matinée, at the 
Lyceum. 
Mrs. Inchbald’s “‘ Every Man Has His Fault,’’ at 
East London College. 
Debate on Birth Control between Lord Morris and 
Dr. Marie Stopes, at 8.15, at Essex Hall. 
—— Heyner, song recital, at 8.15, at Wigmore 

all. 

Friday, April 23.—“ Coriolanus,’’ at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Brahms Concert, at 8.15, at Queen’s Hall. 
Beatrice Beaufort aid Janet Christopher, song 
recital, at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. - 
Ronald Chamberlain, piano recital, at 8.15, at 


Afolian Hall. 
Omicron. 


GREECE REMEMBERED 


So still this land is, so austere 

Where the dead Greek youth went, 
That a maf might think it were 

Their sculptured monument. 


Yet even in space, yet even in time, 
Like a moon-outlined leaf, 

A perfect phrase in a lost chime 
~It was so brief, so brief. 


The marble hills stand in the seas, 

3 J 

The minute seas curl under them: 
Even as if Praxiteles 

Had carved them on a gem. 


Louis Go.pine. 








: THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH, Gerr. 3929, EVENINGS, at 8.15 
MATINEES, WED. & FRI., at 2.30. 
A CUCKOO IN THE NEST. 
TOM WALLS, YVONNE ARNAUD & RALPH LYNN. 


COURT. Sloane Square. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 











Sloane 5137 (2 lines.) 
MATS., WED., THURS., SAT., at 2.15. 
YHE FARMER'S WIFE 
35RD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 
CRITERION. 





EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.30. 
MARIE TEMPEST in 
THE CAT’S-CRADLE, 





MORURY LANE. EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 


ROSE MARIE. A Musical Play. 
NELSON KEYS. EDITH DAY. DEREK OLDHAM. 


FORTUNE. Ger. 3855. EVGS., 8.30. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 
JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK. 
By SEAN O’CASEY. 








GAIETY. (Ger. 2780.) 
RIKI - TIKI 
A New Musical Play 
By LESLIE STILES and EDOUARD KUNNEKE. 
MATINEE, WED. NEXT, and every following Wed. & Sat., at 2.15. 
HIPPODROME, London 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. 


EVERY EVENING, at 8. 








Ger. 650. 
MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 

MERCENARY MARY. 

ALL SEATS BOOKABLE. BOX OFFICE 10 re 10 


CINEMAS. 











POLYTECHNIC, Regent Street. (Mayfair 2330.) 

THE COURT TREATT EXPEDITION FILM. 
. “APE TO CAIRO. 
DAILY, at 2.30, 6, and 8.30. 





(Gerr. 5222.) DAILY, 2.30, 5.30 & 8.30. SUN., 6 & 8.30 
STRAUSS’S 
ROSENKAVALIER. 


Seats reserved, 2/4, 3/6, 5/9. Unreserved, 1/3. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


SCIENCE AND SCIENTISTS 


Like Human Beings,’’ by George A. Dorsey (Harper, 
12s. 6d.), isa best-seller in the United States. A re- 
markable and, in some ways, a disturbing phenomenon. 
It covers an immense field in science, giving the latest 
facts and theories of embryology, physiology, evolution, 


| AM told by the publishers that ““ Why We Behave 


heredity and sex, endocrine glands, psychology and 
psycho-analysis. It is intended and written for the 
ordinary unscientific person, and apparently in 


America he is swallowing it with avidity. I read it 
myself with avidity and excitement, but I came out 
of the ordeal in rather a battered and dazed condition. 
We are at the beginning only of the scientific age, and 
we ordinary persons know about as much of science as 
in the age of theology the ordinary person knew about 
theology. Perhaps in 500 years’ time most books will 
be written like Dr. Dorsey’s. He literally pelts you 
with facts, minute facts and gigantic facts, about your 
inside and outside, about specks of protoplasm and the 
universe, about the past and the present and the 
future—and he does this in a jerky, staccato, boisterous 
style, which makes me wonder whatg Bach’s B minor 
Mass would sound like if it were played by a jazz band. 
* * * 

Reading Dr. Dorsey induced me to go to the 
scientific shelf and browse temporarily among such 
scientific books as the layman can pretend to under- 
stand. The first two which I hit on were in the interest- 
ing “ Psyche Miniature Series,” published by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, ‘“ Science and Poetry,’’ by I. A. Richards, 
and “ Aphasia,’’ by 8S. A. Kinnier Wilson (2s. 6d. each). 
Perhaps these tiny books are also harbingers of another 
type of scientific book which scientists will give us 
in the future. Here a single problem, in one case of 
medicine, and in the other of criticism, or, more properly, 
psychology, is dealt with swiftly and briefly in the 
shortest possible space. There is no time here for the 
jazz or any other band to play, and facts or theories are 
given without musical accompaniment. 

* * * 

I moved on from the Psyche Series to “ Evolution 
and Creation,” by Sir Oliver Lodge (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 3s. 6d.), another scientific book for the 
multitude, and having read it, and feeling once more 
dazed and battered by these terrible scientific facts, I 
stopped for reflection. The first reflection is necessarily 
a commonplace. All these eminent writers agree that 
we are at the beginning of a new age in the world's 
history, the scientific age. No one can say what will be 
the end of it. The facts about ourselves with which Dr. 
Dorsey pelts us, and those about the universe which 
Sir Oliver Lodge so gently and soothingly pours down 
our throats are terrific and terrifying. Anything may 
happen. There are intimations of immortality in the 
endocrine glands, and one day the world may wake up 
and read in its morning paper that disease and old age 
and death itself have gone the way of yellow fever. 
Already some people think, as you may read in Mr. 
Richards’s admirable little book, that science has 
destroyed poetry, and Mr. Richards himself thinks that 
psychology, “ the most dangerous of the sciences, is only 
now beginning to come into action,’’ and that it may, 
in the near future, cause “a mental chaos such as man 
has never experienced ” before. As for the electrons 
and the atoms and the “ region of ccemic dust” into 
which Sir Oliver Lodge conducts us, one can dimly see 


what gigantic powers of destruction or construction this 
new knowledge may place in the hands of that rather 
savage and melancholy animal who only yesterday left 


its home with the other apes in the tree-tops. 
* * * 


The end of the last sentence contains a scientific 
fact which ought to induce a certain amount of caution 
in scientists. When the scientist sticks to the facts of 
science, he is altogether admirable. Let Dr. Dorsey 
pelt us with these facts as much as he likes; we cannot 
have too many of them, and I swallow them with avidity 
and humility, when I see the scientist scrupulous, as 
Dr. Dorsey is, in stating clearly where his facts end and 
his theories begin. So, too, when Sir Oliver Lodge 
sticks to his scientific last and tells us about the electron 
and the atom and the universe of the physicist, his 
book is admirable. But when the scientist leaves his 
scientific facts and begins to speculate about religion 
or theology or ethics or metaphysics, he no longer 
speaks ex cathedra—tndeed, he often talks sheer non- 
sense, just like an ordinary man. It is almost a miracle 
that man, who but yesterday was on the cultural level 
of the chimpanzee, should have discovered so much 
about the red and white corpuscles or about electrons 
and atoms ; but these things, at least, are within his own 
body and under his eye and hand and capable ef 
scientific exploration and experiment. But when it 
comes to man’s place in the universe, good and evil, 
God and religion, we are no longer among the “ hard 
facts” of science. Sir Oliver Lodge appears to hold 
that the scientific facts of evolution can be “ reconciled ” 
with the religious dogma of creation. The reconcilia- 
tion is achieved only by throwing overboard every rule 
of scientific and of clear thinking. It is useless to cou- 
sider whether statements are true or false, if the words 
in which they are made are purposelessly left vague or 
undefined. “The Poet, the Seer, the Prophet, the 
Imaginative Artist,’ says Sir Oliver Lodge, “are not 
limited by reason; they are open to inspiration. What 
inspiration means has not been thoroughly defined ; and 
it is just as well, for we cannot define things that we do 
uot fully understand, but I believe that inspiration 
exists and is a reality.’’ This is no doubt an interesting 
psychological fact, namely, that a distinguished 
scientist believes that something exists, but is unable 
to say what it is; it has, however, no relevance to the 
question whether there is any truth in the first book of 
Genesis or whether there is a “ Divine Spirit ” at work 


in the universe. 
* * * 


The non-scientific views of the human race in early 
times, whether with regard to themselves or with regard 
to the universe generally, are admittedly fantastically 
absurd in nearly every instance. That is not surpris- 
ing, for our cousins the apes and our more distant rela- 
tives the dogs also have a very dim and grotesque idea 
of the universe. But would it not be a very strange 
thing if primitive man, whose dim brain evolved those 
:rotesque absurdities about the origin of the sun and 
moon, the influence of winds and trees and animals, 
the nature of good and evil, should yet have hit upon 
the truth in the far more difficult intellectual region of 
cosmogony and theology? I am not prepared to accept 
Neanderthal man’s beliefs with regard to human 
society; why should I accept them about the Final 
Cause of the universe? 

Leonarp Woo-r. 
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REVIEWS 


RELIGION AND CAPITALISM 


Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. By R. H,jTawnNey. 
(Murray. 10s, 6d.) 

ENGLISH students cannot fail to be grateful for this book. 
It expounds with great distinction and learning Weber’s 
famous thesis that the religious individualism of the 
Reformation made possible the necessary atmosphere of 
economic individualism. There can be no doubt now that 
the temper of English Puritanism was of capital importance 
in supplying a doctrinal basis for the gospel of success 
which, at least in theory, was absent from medieval times. 
Mr. Tawney does not seek to do more than explain with 
ample illustration how this view came to be significant. 
But the sureness of his knowledge and the width of his 
insight make his book an invaluable essay in the history of 
social thought. 

Broadly speaking, the period with which he deals is 
one in which that equation between life and religion which 
is characteristic of the Middle Age draws to its close. The 
breakdown of Rome and the growing influence of secularism 
made the sphere of religion one of increasing narrowness. 
It became a thing less of external conduct than of internal 
consciousness ; and with that change there came, inevitably, 
the breakdown also of the vast system of canonist ethics 
which had held sway for six hundred years. Mr. Tawney 
recognizes fully that the change was an inevitable one. 
He realizes how the new world demanded a new ethic fitted 
to its needs. But it is his thesis that the separation of 
conduct from religion which then took place was far from 
being pure gain. He shows how, little by little, the safe- 
guards which the early Puritans demanded gave way before 
the increasing secularism of society, until we have, in words 
he quotes from Mr. Keynes, “ modern capitalism... a 
mere congeries of possessors and pursuers.’’ It is, of course, 
his point that, tested by the demands of a Christian society, 
the present order, as merely acquisitive, stands self- 
condemned. The Middle Age, he argues, is morally superior 
to our own day because it had at least a standard of values 
operating under the pressure of a noble sanction. There 
may have been wide lapses in its application. Yet the 
sense of its importance was pervasive, and its profound 
influence on men’s habits is the mark of a quality we would 
do well to rewin. 

It is difficult to over-emphasize the eloquent persuasive- 
ness with which Mr. Tawney has argued his theme. Here 
I can do little more than register certain points of doubt 
and hesitation. No one will deny the all-pervasiveness of 
medieval religiosity; but I think Mr. Tawney has a 
tendency to over-emphasize the declaration of virtue with 
its attainment. In almost every department of social life 
the medieval method presents us with glowing moral policy 
and abject administrative failure. I find it difficult to be 
quite as enthusiastic as he is about the nobility of ideals 
which had so small a nealization in the event. So, also, 
one has the sense that the growing secularization of which 
he speaks as a saeva necessitas had certain virtues which 
he fails to associate with it. A non-moral capitalism, with 
all its rigour, had the great virtue of breaking up the class- 
structure which medieval Christianity did so much to 
stereotype. And the greater the decline in religious belief 
the more opposition to the harsher results of capitalism 
could take the form of an ethic which did not ultimately 
rely upon supernatural sanctions. Mr. Tawney would be 
the first to agree that the sanctimonious harshness of men 
like Wilberforce is much harder to combat than the frankly 
piratical temper of, say, the adventurer in Kenya or the 
Congo. The difficulty of that philosophy of society to which 
he looks back with regret is that it was a way of. escape 
from the practice of social obligation. The Church of Eng- 
land, as he says, failed to moralize capitalism because it 
ceased to think. But Mr. Tawney, in what is, frankly, 
a somewhat disappointing chapter, does not go very deeply 
into the cause of that desiccation of mind. It was surely 
because the Church wanted success, and chose adoption by 
the State as the price it was prepared to pay,.that the 
stream of creativeness was dammed. The Church of England, 
with great respect to Mr. Tawney, never really grasped the 
organic nature of society, the consequent folly of a harsh 


‘ 


individualism, in the wide and generous sense he gives it. 
Laud’s Sermons, which he uses with great effect to prove 
his' view, are, I think, susceptible of a simpler explanation 
than he gives them. The organic State for Laud, in which 
the individual subordinates his private interest to the public 
good, is a State in which the Puritan realizes the duty of 
being an Anglican; Laud’s political philosophy is only 
Bacon’s theory of efficiency dressed up in theological terms. 
The weakness of the ‘Puritan view is, of course, not less 
obvious. But at least it did enable the individual to find 
his own place in the society and was, so far, a valuable 
factor in democratization. 

The ultimate argument is, of course, one in which agree- 
ment is impossible. It is, broadly, Mr. Tawney’s view that 
only a system of values with a religious sanction can 
moralize society ; he has sought with great charm and learn- 
ing to enforce his point by showing what occurs when his 
ideal decays. The answer, it may be urged, is twofold. 
The ideal was never operative either widely or deeply 
enough to merit the eulogy Mr. Tawney gives it; and there 
are signs that the organization of modern States can pro- 
duce a system of values under a sanction which, because 
it is not religious, is likely to make a more real appeal to 
the minds of men. Disagreement here, of course, goes 
beyond the purely historical thesis Mr. Tawney has set out. 
Of that it is sufficient to say that while one may disagree 
with particular emphases, it is a masterpiece of cogency 
and learning. H. J. Lasxt. 


JEFFERSON 
Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson. By FRANcis W. 
Hirst. (Macmillan. 25s.) 

On Independence Day of this year it will be a century since 
Jefferson died. Mr. Hirst, however, has not written one 
of the hasty, “ popular’’ tributes which anniversaries too 
often evoke. He has, on the other hand, given us a well- 
matured, solid, and scholarly study of the man and his 
background, which is the more welcome in that, for some 
obscure reason, no full-length biography of the framer of 
the Declaration of Independence has hitherto been pub- 
lished in this country. ‘For Englishmen almost the only 
modern portrait of Jefferson has been furnished by Mr. 
¥. 8. Oliver to embellish his well-known essay on Alexander 
Hamilton,’’ and Mr. Hirst has little difficulty in exposing 
the “queer assortment of contradictory epithets ’’ that 
makes up this “ caricature or travesty.”’ Historians in 
general have, indeed, found it as difficult to be fair both 
to Jefferson and Hamilton as they have, say, to Gladstone 
and Disraeli, and those who are familiar with Mr. Hirst’s 
strong and unfluctuating political principles will not be 
surprised that he himself does not exhibit a _ bloodless 
impartiality. In Jefferson he has found a hero very much 
after his own heart. He gives him a place beside Milton 
and Hampden, and says that to match him “ you would 
have to roll Bentham, Cobden, and Gladstone into one.”’ 
But if Mr. Hirst claims for the third President of the 
United States almost every desirable virtue and quality 
save that of eloquence, he at least refrains from blackening 
his opponents. No previous writer has, perhaps, dealt more 
justly with the famous Jefferson-Hamilton quarrel, out of 
which were created the two opposing systems or parties 
that, in essence, have continued to characterize American 
politics. 

As a lucid exposition of the events which led gradually 
in Virginia and the sister Colonies from a mere desire for 
reform to the Declaration of Independence, it would be 
difficult to rate Mr. Hirst’s narrative too highly. Nor can 
we admire too much the balanced judgment with which he 
weighs the “rights and wrongs’ of the American seces- 
sion. He is no less interesting when, treading on less 
familiar ground, he follows Jefferson’s later career as re- 
former and Governor of Virginia, as Ambassador in France, 
as Secretary of State under Washington, as President him- 
self, and, finally, as founder of a celebrated University. 
Mr. Hirst writes not merely with knowledge and insight, 
but with humour and charm, and, as in the chapter describ- 
ing Jefferson’s idyllic childhood in the Virginian forest that 
stretched from his home to the unexplored and mysterious 
West, infuses, with admirable economy of words, a wealth 
of colour into the social background. He has given us ¢ 
biography as delightful as it is important. 
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FICTION 


Appassionata. By Fannig Hurst, (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Kullu of the Carts. ByJounEyron, (Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d.) 
The Question Mark. By M. Jaxcer. (Hogarth Press. 


78. 6d.) 

Thunder on the Left. By CHristopHER MORLEY. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.) 

Turbott Wolfe. By WILLIAM PLomeR. (Hogarth Press, 
7s. 6d.) 


THe scene of each of these five unusual books is laid in a 
far land—America, Africa, Utopia; but the 
interest of each is projected merely topographical, 
local-coloured facts into the cosmopolitan regions of the 
mind, and an imaginative reader will therefore feel at home 
in any of them. 

* Appassionata ”’ 


India, o1 
from 


comprises, it is true, much detailed 
description of an up-town New York home, and the life 
lived in it by a niggardly millionaire and _ his 
family. 


bickering 
But we see them all through his daughter Laurie’s 
and the stress of conflict is within her mind. Or 
rather, in her heart; for she is a sensitive girl, who feels 


eyes, 


all the time and who “ thinks with her emotions.’’ She is 
fond of the man she is to marry, but unable to respond 
normally to his attraction, because her Beloved, the Christ, 
is always calling her back to the convent where she was at 
This hankering alter virginity even induces 
hysterical paralysis, which prevents her from walking, and 
postpones her marriage; and after her strength has been 
restored by a seeming miracle, she dedicates herself to 
Christ, and to the service of His servants. In this very 
serious book Miss Hurst has achieved the novelist’s first 
goal—namely, ‘“ possession” by a being of her own crea- 
tion; she surely feels what Laurie feels, and expresses it 
vividly, With a lavish overflow of passion. But although 
she thinks with her heroine’s emotions and is swayed by 
them, yet she also thinks and keeps her balance with her 
own mind, and never lets her intensity nauseate by excess. 

“ Kullu of the Carts *’ is almost a fairy tale, about a 
Eurasian boy who runs away from his Sahib home and 
Sahib school to join his little friend Kullu on a caravan 
of ox-waggons. The story of their adventures is delightful, 
and is freshly told; but it is a pity that Mr. Eyton should 
mar his otherwise pure style by over-alliteration. 

In “The Question Mark’ Miss Jaeger, a new but 
accomplished writer, relates how a bank clerk called Guy 
Martin is translated into London in the twenty-second cen- 
tury; and how he finds there the conventional Utopia 
compounded of green fields, silent aeroplanes, coupons, and 
a communal food supply. The machinery that runs this 
world is only vaguely sketched, with an assurance that it 
is fool-proof and practically self-working; and the interest 
centres rather on psychological reactions to such a smoothly 
ordered world. For Guy soon discovers that Futuria is 
not Utopian in any but material affairs, being distressed 
by a new human problem: how to dispose of the leisure 
bestowed by prosperity—how to sublimate the emergy that 
we dissipate to-day in keeping the wolf from the door? 
He finds that the Anglo-Utopians are split on this issue 
into two widely divergent types, called Normals and Intel- 
lectuals, and that poverty has been transferred from the 
economic to the mental plane. The Intellectuals find con- 
tent in research, creation, and unhampered love; but the 
Normals can only work off their chronic excitement in 
exaggerated athleticism, extravagant fashions, and various 
sorts of emotional excess. This book is a disquieting, .but 
wholesome, contribution to prospective history. 

Mr. Christopher Morley is another juggler with time, 
who has transported a little boy to spy upon himself and 
his friends in their future maturity. He appears from 
nowhere into the future, his childish mind clothed in a 
grown-up body, and blurts out simplicities so naive that 
the real grown-ups take them for subtheties. His frank- 
ness, his ignorance of their scale of values, and his eager- 
ness to have fun puzzle them as completely as their doubts, 
cravings, and self-torture puzzle him. “Thunder on the 
Left ’’ is a witty phantasy, written with a distinction to 
which every word contributes, both by its own rightness 
and by its setting in a finely poised phrase. But we refuse 
to take its meaning ’’ too seriously, and see no 
need for all the fuss of Mr. Hugh Walpole’s introduction. 


school. 


“inner 


“Turbott Wolfe’? should baffle those clever readers 
who like pitilessly to incarcerate every new book in the 
labelled prison of a class. For it is not to be disposed of 
so easily as that. It can be neither hemmed in with 
analogies nor shut neatly behind a formula, because it is 
unique and new. Roughly speaking, it is about “ whites ” 
and “blacks,’’ and the obstacles to any but commercial 
and sexual contact between them; more precisely, it 
describes a scheme for saving Africa by miscegenation, 
which breaks down when two of its promoters put their 
theory into practice; but no analysis can suggest the vital 
force of it. It is not what is usually called a great book, 
because it deliberately lacks comprehension and detach- 
ment; but for that very reason—just because it is volcanic, 
disturbing, almost devastating—it is an important book 
which should be read. 


A NICARAGUAN POET. 


L'Infiuence francaise dans lwuvre de Rubén Darfo. 
Par Erwin K, Mapes. (Paris: Champion. 15frs.) 


Rusen Darto lived for close on fifty years—a sad life it was, 
for its greater part, which came to an end on February 6th, 
1916. In that time, emerging from an unheard-of Nicara- 
guan village, he achieved the feat of making a name for 
himself throughout Spanish America, the United States, 
and several countries in Europe. To-day he is, perhaps, 
more widely read than any other poet of modern times who 
has written in Spanish. Both in verse and prose his pic- 
turesque, vivid vocabulary and the throbbing vitality of his 
rhythm have won him a host of admirers, while in verse 
he has had the additional attraction of being an experi- 
mentalist in metrics. Everyone in Spain who knows any- 
thing of literature at all knows his “ Triumphal March,’’ 
the merest glance at which reveals its rhythmical quality 
common enough in English, but to a Latin mind most 
entrancingly unfamiliar :— 





““They’re coming! they’re coming! 
The procession’s approaching. Just hark 
the trumpets... !”’ 


to the lilt of 


a quality which in a subtly modified form can be no less 
surely discerned in the pathetic and almost equally famous 
‘“ Sonatina ’’:— 

‘The princess is sad. . . What can ail the princess? 
From her cherry-ripe lips there come sighs of distress; 
Her laugh has departed, her colour has fled. 

Pale and silent she sits in her high golden chair; 
And there comes from her clavichord never an air; 
Nay, the flowers in her vases are withered and dead.’’ 


Rubén Dario, for all his originality, has always been 
known as an imitator and adapter of others. He began by 
copying greater men even before he won a valuable literary 
prize, while still a young journalist, for a poem on the 
Spanish poet, Campoamor. The reputation stuck to him, 
perhaps not unjustly. Recently, attempts have been made 
to re-emphasize his espaiolismo at the expense of his cos- 
mopolitanism, and it is true that not only did he take 
from Spain more liberally than from elsewhere, but he 
made whatever he took from any country a thing of his 
own. 

A book dealing with French influences in his works 
might seem de trop at this time of day, and Professor 
Mapes, who has written in French what is apparently a doc- 
toral thesis on this subject, makes no difficulty about 
apologizing handsomely for it before he sets to work. But 
less has been written about Rubén Dario’s borrowings in 
metrics and technique than might be supposed, and many 
readers will be interested to compare, not only his poems 
of disenchantment with those of the prince of disenchant- 
ment, Verlaine, but his metres with those of the same poet 
—to say nothing of his similarities with Romantics like 
Hugo, with the Parnassians, Gautier, Banville, and Leconte 
de Lisle, and a number of other French poets who were 
predominant at the turn of the century. 

It should be added that Professor Mapes adds French 
translations to the Spanish excerpts which he makes, so 
that the reader with but a small knowledge of Spanish can 
profit from his essay in criticism. 

E. ALLISON PEERS. 
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THE PERVERSION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Free Thought in the Social Sciences. By J. A. Hopson. 

(Allen & Unwin, 10s,) 

Ir has often been remarked that the most important con- 
tributions to social psychology have been made not by pro- 
fessional psychologists, but by observers trained in other 
fields of investigation. Of a great many writers on social 
psychology, the remark of Dr. Ernest Barker is true that 
they do a great deal of packing in preparation for a journey 
on which they never start. In particular, they only too 
often rest satisfied with drawing up lists of human instincts 
without studying their expression in actual social life, or, 
if they descend to concrete studies, they frequently confine 
themselves to the psychology of crowds or mobs. These 
investigations have their importance, the former as reveal- 
ing the basis of behaviour, and the latter as bringing out 
the elements of suggestibility and intensification of emotion 
characteristic of crowd life, but also operative in other forms 
of social grouping. But they leave untouched the wider 
problems of mental interaction, of the factors which underlie 
belief and opinion, of the psychological reasons for the 
“selection ’’ of certain ideas or theories, in contrast with 
others which fail to “catch on’’ and exert no influence. 
Hardly any scientific studies exist of the effect of conscious 
or deliberate thought upon social movements, and of the 
converse problem of the influence of social forces upon 
thought. Mr. Hobson has set himself the task of studying 
the extent to which theorizing in the social sciences is 
influenced by motives other than the search for truth, and 
he has produced a work of the greatest value to the student 
of society and, in particular, of social psychology. 

The question he sets himself is: How far is a “ dis- 
interested ’’ social science possible? By disinterested 
science he means a study aiming at general or inclusive and 
co-ordinated knowledge, doing justice to all the factors 
involved, and avoiding suppression and rationalization deter- 
mined by consciously or unconsciously selected specific 
instinctive interests. “ Selective ’’ thinking is more or less 
inevitable in all science, but the probability of injurious 
bias is strongest in the social sciences, dealing as they do 
with activities in which powerful impulses are involved. 
By a brief but masterly analysis of the development of 
economic theory, Mr. Hobson shows, on the one hand, that 
the theories which have gained wide currency are those 
which have served in the defence of the economic interests 
of the influential classes, and on the other, that what may 
be called Proletarian Economics has been distorted by a 
myth-making rendered necessary for purposes of attack. 
In both cases the science has been perverted in order to 
furnish ammunition to the combatants. He pleads for a 
science of economics freed from such bias, and dealing in 
a disinterested manner with all the economic activities 
contributory to human welfare conceived as consisting in 
the harmonious satisfaction of human impulse. 

In further illustration of his main contention, Mr. 
Hobson takes for consideration political science and ethics. 
He shows that here, too, both conservative and radical 
thinkers are guilty of selective thinking and are lacking 
in disinterestedness. The believers in “ power-politics ”’ 
rationalize their anti-equalitarian bias and their tacit 
assumption of superiority and self-sufficiency by an appeai 
to a pseudo-biology and psychology which are supposed to 
establish the existence of fundamental differences between 
social classes and races. On the other side, equalitarians 
run away from the difficulties of democratic organization 
and take refuge in an exaggerated “ environmentalism,”’ as 
one-sided as the opposed views which stress hereditary 
differences. In ethics, Mr. Hobson’s acute analysis reveals 
the extent to which popular and scientific thinking is 
dominated by the egoistic motives of acquisitiveness, com- 
bativeness and assertiveness disguised under the cloak of 
the social instincts with which they associate themselves. 

Mr. Hobson does not, of course, deny that disinterested 
thinking in the social sciences exists. His argument is 
rather that in the reciprocal interaction of social forces and 
institutions, those theories or ideas which express the 
dominant motives of the times acquire a power dispropor- 
tionate to their intrinsic merits and tend to be “ selected ” 
as against others more disinterested. In this respect his 
views resemble some of the more cautious forms of economic 
determinism, and his book may, in fact, be said to be an 
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essay in the economic interpretation of the social sciences. 
But he avoids the crudities of historical materialism by 
the care with which he defines the term “ economic ”’ in rela- 
tion to other biological and psychological activities. 

Despite the gloomy picture he draws of the state of the 
social sciences, Mr. Hobson does not abandon hope. He 
attaches great importance to the recent development of 
psychology and believes in its power to bring into clear 
consciousness the secret passions and interests which have 
dominated thought on social problems. This hope he some- 
times bases upon the strength of the instinct of curiosity 
in man, which gradually comes to free itself from subserving 
other instincts and sets up peculiarly intellectual interests 
aiming at knowledge for its own sake. But the real ground 
of his hope lies in his belief in the power of reason, not 
merely as a specific impulse arising from “ idle curiosity,” 
but as a principle of unity working within the impulses 
and seeking to harmonize them into a coherent whole. 
Though he realizes that men object to being organized and 
still more to having to think about it, he yet believes in 
the ultimate possibility of conscious organization and its 
triumph over vested specific interests. 

Whether his conclusions gain acceptance or not, his book 
is a splendid example of “disinterested ’’ thinking, 
expressed with his customary lucidity and gentle but 
mordant irony. 


KEEP COOL ON CAL 


Calvin Coolidge. By Wiuitam ALLEN WHITE, (Macmillan. 


8s. 6d.) 
PRESIDENT CaLvin Coouince is a silent, if not a strong, 
man. One example of his silence has become classic :— 


“Mrs. Coolidge: Been to church? 


President: Yes. 

Mrs. Coolidge: Was there a sermon? 
President: Yes. 

Mrs. Coolidge: What was the subject? 
President: Sin. 

“Mrs. Coolidge: What was the preacher’s attitude? 
“ President: Against.’’ 


‘ 


““ 


‘ 


‘« 


Silence is a golden quality, but one which is irritating 
in the subject of a biography, who should talk as much as 
possible on all subjects. We must therefore not be hard 
on Mr. William Allen White, who, in spite of a brilliantly 
written book, leaves us vague about the personality of the 
President. Still, he gives some good examples of Presiden- 
tial silence. To his wife on the telephone: “ Nominated.”’ 
Of his wife, to a friend: “She is very useful to me.”’ 
Occasionally the President embarks con a watery epigram, 
especially to business men: ‘“ The business of America is 
business ; the idealism of America is idealism.’’ According 
to Mr. White, observations such as these show the deep 
mysticism that swells beneath the commonplace exterior of 
the President. This mysticism was taught him at Amherst, 
“where two men wrestled with young Calvin Coolidge. 
The two men were Professor Morse in history and Pro- 
fessor Garman in philosophy. Morse made history the 
story of God’s intention for the progress of the world. 
According to Morse democracy was the climax of human 
institutions because, forsooth, the voice of the people is 
the voice of God. And Garman taught the same thing in 
terms of philosophy.’ The voice of democracy is for the 
President the voice of Capital. “ Prosperity before Justice ’’ 
is the motto of Coolidge, who is “ mystical ’’ as to pros- 
perity and invests more than half his Presidential salary 
pour encowrager les autres. The President believes that 
Legislation has run ahead of Administration, and during 
his tenure of office Administration is to be given a chance 
of catching up. Coolidge has no programme. He has only 
once had a real chance of showing his mettle. As Governor 
of Massachusetts, his colossal silence during the police 
strike jarred like a jazz-band on the nerves of Bostonians. 

There must be some quality in Coolidge which has raised 
him without adventitious aids to his great position. Not 
even Mr. White can indicate what it is. Has the most 
talkative of nations turned with relief to the most speech- 
less of its compatriots? Is it merely that, after being jilted 
by the romantic Wilson, America has chosen a mariage de 
convenance with the blameless Coolidge? If this be the 
explanation, outsiders may well think the remedy worse 
than the disease. 


‘ 
3] 
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AUGUSTANS AND OTHERS 


Studies of English Poets. 
10s. 6d, ) 

LEARNING is often a heavy burden to man, as professors, 
especially of literature, do not cease to prove in their 
writings ; but Professor Mackail carries his learning lightly. 
His latest book is literally a collection of the journeyman 
work of a professor. It is nevertheless a book, and if the 
essays which comprise it are slight in length and form, as 
such things go, the best of them are structures of clean and 
slender strength. Mr. Mackail’s critical statements, even 
when apparently unsupported, have an air of solidity. An 
American would observe that what he says goes. This is the 
true mechanics of scholarship. He begins with Shakespeare ; 
digresses in a very interesting analysis of the changing 
function of translation as exemplified in the work of Sir 
Richard Fanshawe the Royalist scholar; and passes on 
through a group of Augustans to Morris, Swinburne, and 
Tennyson. Nearly all these studies transcend their occa- 
sions: indeed, it is curious that the only one which is not 
much more than an occasional estimate is the lecture on 
Morris, whose biographer Mr. Mackail is. 

Mr. Mackail says: “ It is true that to read Shakespeare, 
not to read notes or commentaries on Shakespeare, is what 
matters.’’ This is simple truth, but it grows ever more 
difficult to act upon. Shakespeare, that glorious abundance, 
engenders abundance not so glorious. The hills of “ notes 
and commentaries,’’ the debris of the excavators, rise about 
the golden mountain and obscure the approach. True, the 
English child sucks in Shakespeare almost with his mother’s 
milk. But he is lucky if he grows up without getting the 
impression that the writer of Shakespeare’s plays 
chiefly :— 

(a) a mass producer of classical and other allusions ; 

or (b) a man whose name was almost anything but 
Shakespeare ; 

or (c) a superman who embedded in his plays vast 
systems of metaphysics, morality, and politics. 

Mr. Mackail’s antidote to this is an essay called 
“ Shakespeare ’’ and completed in twenty-eight pages, a 
space which has often been devoted to a consideration of 
Shakespeare’s use of the pluperfect tense, or the like. He 
says in effect: there was a man Shakespeare, and he wrote 
plays and poems: let us, in humanity’s name, clear away 
these pious accumulations: let us see the man, and in what 
circumstances he lived and worked: and then we will read 
what he wrote. In this essay he invites, and will probably 
get, the charge of superficiality. It contains bad news for 
Baconians and indiscriminate idolators. It is a little master- 
piece of corrective and truly focused criticism. 

In his return to the eighteenth century as typified by 
Pope, Thomson of “The Seasons,’’ Young of “Night 
Thoughts,’’ and Collins the lyric exception who proved his 
age’s rule, Mr. Mackail comes up sharply against the neglect 
of the Augustans by the present generation. These four 
studies summon up the remote world of Augustan poetry ; 
Dr. Johnson lumbers ubiquitous in and out of the pages ; the 
list of “‘ tragedies ’’ lengthens; our smile broadens as we 
learn that 

‘Rule, Britannia, Britannia rule the waves, 
Britons never, never, never, shall be slaves ”’ 


By J. W. MAcKAIL. (Longmans. 


was 


is almost certainly the work of the author of “‘ The Seasons,”’ 
embellished as to the second “ Britannia ” and the last two 
“nevers ’’ by some more vociferous and less famous patriot. 
Most of us have read the best of Pope (for his wit) perhaps 
once or twice in our lives. Few have looked with enthusiasm 
into Thomson, fewer still into Young; and if, excited by the 
beauties which Mr. Mackail picks out for us, we take them 
down from the shelf we find an intermittent and slumbrous 
muse. The fashion is to prefer any minor Elizabethan or 
Caroline—any sort of man born with a single perfect song 
in his mouth—to even the major Augustans, whom we dis- 
miss in our flippant way as being rarely less than august or 
more than dull. As a generation we eschew length in 
poetry, and when Mr. Mackail says regretfully that Young 
never knew when to stop, we are too inclined to retort: Yes, 
and did anyone writing between 1700 and 1750? We admit 
that these men wrote poetry in their kind and even, in a 
sense, showed us how to write ours, but we are not really 
interested enough to read them except in extracts. Is this 


defensible? Mr. Mackail, as he recounts the enormous 
European reputation of Thomson and Young in their genera- 
tion, and sighs over the present prospect of their fame, asks 
this question by implication. It is unanswered, and perhaps 
for years to come unanswerable. 


INDUSTRIAL LESSONS FROM AMERICA 


The Secret of High Wages. By BERTRAM AUSTIN and 
W. Francis Luoyp, With a Foreword by WALTER T. 
LAYTON. (Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue latest phase in the relations between America and 
Europe is one in which the Old World, disillusioned and 
poor, is sent to seek instruction from the Creesus of the West. 
How is the abounding wealth of America produced and 
marketed? By what methods is plenty made to fill the land 
to overflowing? Can the secret be revealed to the older 
branch, their pride now humbled, who stand timidly on the 
doorstep and nervously ask of their opulent cousins the key 
to riches and contentment? 

On such a quest set out the latest visitors to the New 
World, Messrs. Austin and Lloyd, two young engineers. 
The results of their journey have been published in a much 
discussed book; upon the axioms there formulated the 
highest in the land have bestowed their attention; and we 
are assured that by the application of these methods to 
our own affairs we shall attain a like prosperity. 

What, then, are the precepts included in the new 
Golden Rule? They are nine in number. First, promotion 
in business and the control of enterprise should be by merit 
and capacity alone. Nepotism and favour should be 
excluded, and ability should not only have a clear road to 
advancement, but should also command and direct the 
fortunes of industry. With this proposition no one can 
disagree who is at all cognizant of the waste, inefficiency, 
and stagnation which rule in many British firms solely 
because control, and not wealth only, is inherited by men 
whose only claim to notice is that they are their fathers’ 
sons. ° 

The next two precepts concern mass production. The 
proper goal of industry is a small percentage profit on a 
large turnover; and an increased volume of trade allows 
capital to be economized. Self-evident though these state- 
ments are, the practice of too many firms departs from 
them. The easy alternative of large profits on a small 
turnover is preferred—that method permits the week-end 
to last from Friday till Tuesday, and it relieves the for- 
tunate owners of many old-established businesses from the 
undue mental strain which would otherwise be risked. 

Three further propositions are concerned with the 
worker, his incentives, and his welfare. First it is shown 
that welfare work abundantly pays. On this point Messrs. 
Austin and Lloyd’s words are well worth quoting: “ Wel- 
fare is a duty owed by all employers to their men for whose 
livelihood and well-being at their work they are solely 
responsible. The expense is trivial, but the reward is 
great.’’ The experience of such advanced British firms as 
Messrs. Rowntree and Messrs. Cadbury underlines the truth 
of this observation. Secondly, workers must be given 
incentive: the human incentive of collaborating in produc- 
tion, of seeing improvements suggested by their practical 
experience incorporated in the daily practice of their 
trades; and the financial incentive of greater reward for 
greater output. Here again the lessons of progressive 
industry confirm the wisdom of these principles. 

Finally, waste should be eliminated, knowledge pooled, 
and research developed. The amount of waste in industry 
is prodigious. No one can live in contact with industry and 
commerce for a year and not meet with a hundred instances 
of slatternly, stupid, or crimina! waste. Miscalculations 
apart, waste in at least five instances out of ten could be 
prevented by a degree of forethought and co-operation which 
is attainable in practice by the average human being—and 
in America it has been prevented. Again, the maintenance 
of barriers between businesses in the same trade, the abra- 
cadabra of secrecy, the cult of suspicion are futile and 
destructive. Not all knowledge nor all experience can or 
should be pooled; for men must profit by their talents. 
But it cannot be doubted by any except the most hide- 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


THE BOOK OF FELL. 63/- net 


‘* Fell type’ is a phrase constantly in the mouths 
of those who appreciate or practise fine printing. 
It refers to the type cast from the matrices pre- 
sented to the Oxford Press by Dr. Fell in 1670. 
Last year was the tercentenary of the donor’s 
birth and the date has been marked by the issue of 
this magnificent specimen book which contains not 
only examples of the type as originally used, but 
. pages from recent books showing the methods 
adopted by the present directors of the Press in 
using their inheritance. 


ANCIENT FURNITURE. Sy 
Miss G. M.A. Richter. 105/- net 


The subject of furniture is one that has received 
much attention in this country, but the depart- 
ment of the study dealing with the use of furniture 
by Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans has not as yet 
been fully developed. In this volume Miss Richter, 
aided by numerous illustrations, devotes herself to 
a survey of this intensely interesting field. 


A CABINET OF CHARACTERS. 
By Gwendolen Murphy. 12/6 net 


‘*Miss Murphy is heartily to be congratulated on 
her ‘ Cabinet of Characters,’ which is an addition 
not so much to the knowledge of English literature, 
as to the appreciation of the spirit of England.” 

—Obdserver, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








ULNA UU 






PRESENT 


JEFFERSON & 
HAMILTON 


By CLAUDE G. BOWERS. 21s. net 


Nation: ‘“‘ This is a large book, and crammed from cover 
to cover with sound stuff. ... Mr. Bowers has his mass 
of material well under control, disposing of it orderly for 
our convenience ...a masterly exposition of the practical 
working of ideas which are still alive to-day, and still have 
meaning for us.” 








I 





GENERAL 
By RICHARDSON EVANS. 6/- net 
Observer: “Mr. Richardson Evans is by right of 
paternity the proper historian of the Scapa Society. 

. . The book, both in its main narrative and in the 


‘annotations’ by various distinguished hands, exhibits 
the immense influence of Scapa on public opinion.” 


THE SMOKE PROBLEM OF 


GREAT CITIES 22/6 net 

By Sir NAPIER SHAW and J, S. OWENS. 

Manchester Guardian: ‘“‘Much has been written on 

the smoke nuisance, but there has been few studies so 

comprehensive and so technically sound as The Smoke 

Problem of Great Cities. The authors work out their 
scheme in some detail.” 


Edited by the EARL OF KERRY. 12/- net 

Spectator: “ This singularly beautiful book. There 
is charm and pleasure to be derived from the perusal 
of this section of the Bowood papers and we feel 
deeply in the debt of Lord Kerry.” 
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a 
FROM PASCAL TO PROUST 


G. TURQUET-MILNES 
A study in the genealogy of a modern attitude of 
mind, suggesting a link between writers so diverse as 
Pascal, Moliéere, Meredith, Proust and Thibaudet. 
Ss. net. 


THE BEST POEMS OF 1925 
Selected by THOMAS MOULT 
With decorations by Joun Austen, 6s. net. 
Let the world add this harvest of young dreams 
Of stars and flowers, the moon, the hills and streams, 
To the rich bins Shakespeare and Milton crammed ; 
Beauty still lipyes—you little -ritics be damned! 


y] 
PSYCHOLOGY 


EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
Shows in untechnical language what psychology has 
to teach us about ourselves and the world we live in, 
7s. 6d. net. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
CHARLES S, MYERS 
Shows how this branch of Applied Science can 
increase efficiency and contentment in industry. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Thirty Bedford Square, London 


FICTION 
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SIM ORANGE 





By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH. 7/6 net 

Outlook: “ Witty, humorous, shrewd, and occasionally 
quite beautiful. ... Miss Royde-Smith is so sympathetic 
and alive. . .. In the last pages of The Housemaid the 
author shows something like genius.” 


By STORM JAMESON. 2nd Imp. 7/6 net 

Times Literary Supplement: ‘“ Miss Storm Jameson 
weaves an intricate pattern with uncommon skill and 
delicacy. . . . This writer is richly found in the stuff 
of human experience and her book, spacious and 
leisurely, has something of an older tradition about it.” 


THE VAIN SERENADE 
By JACK KAHANE. 7/6 mt 
Observer: ‘“‘ Mr. Kahane tells his story quickly and 


well... . This is competent story-telling by a novelist 
with a sense of humour and of character.” 


A TRADER’S TALE 
By S. W. POWELL. 7/6 net 
Morning Post: ‘‘ It is capital fiction, and packed full 
of fact... Debenham is a ‘ waster’ whose good fortune 
and ill Mr. Powell pictures briskly and graphically 
and with a remarkably rich display of local character 
and colour.” 


NOT SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE 
By Mrs. VICTOR. RICKARD. 7/6 net 
Observer: “ Mrs. Rickard is very clever at blending 
the monstrosity and the unreality of crime with the 
commonplaceness of the lives and characters of 


ordinary people. ... Full of delightful and sensitive 
writing.” 


IN A GERMAN PENSION 
By KATHERINE MANSFIELD, _ 6/- net 


WORKS BY 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 


AFFIRMATIONS 
THE WORLD OF DREAMS 
IMPRESSIONS & COMMENTS (first series) 
IMPRESSIONS & COMMENTS (second series) 
6/- net per volume. 
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bound that an increase in publicity and a larger exchange 
of experience would profit those who give even more than 
those who take. And finally there is research. An authori- 
tative estimate places America’s current expenditure on 
research at well over £100,000,000 a year. Not a fraction 
of this sum is similarly spent in Great Britain. Yet in 
America the outlay is not made by great idealists or philan- 
thropists; it is made by hard-headed business men who 
recognize that a dollar spent on research will be many 
times returned. 

Not everything in this little book will be accepted by 
all who read it. Some economists will cavil at Messrs. 
Austin and Lloyd’s distribution of emphasis, and will 
urge that far more of America’s prosperity than they allow 
is due to the vast natural resources of the country. The 
moralist will question American standards, and the social 
worker will recall Sir Leo Chiozza Money’s recent descrip- 
tions of the drab meanness of many American industrial 
centres. But when every allowance and every deduction are 
made, there remains a residue of truth which we should do 
well to take to heart. This slender volume in which Messrs. 
Austin and Lloyd record the lessons America has taught 
them can at least be read with some profit by every respon- 
sible person connected with industry in this country. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


“ Cacutiostro,’’ by W. A. H. Troubridge (Allen & Unwin, 
7s. 6d.), is a cheaper edition of a book first published in 
1910. “A Naturalist’s Pilgrimage,’’ by Richard Kearton 
(Cassell, 7s. 6d.), is an interesting autobiography. 

Among recent religious books may be noted: “The 
Ethics of Buddhism,’’ by 8S. Tachibana (Milford, 15s.); 
“Faith and Success,’’ by Basil King (Allen & Unwin, 
7s. 6d.); “Catholicism and Papacy,” by Mgr. Battifol 


(Sands, 3s. 6d.); “Faith and Life, the Dynamic Power of 
Christianity,’’ by the Rev. Canon R. E. Roberts (Wells 
Gardner, 3s. 6d.); “Men of Destiny,’’ by J. R. Coates 


(Student Christian Movement, 3s. 6d.). 
“The Letters of Synesius of Cyrene, 


” 


translated into 
English with an Introduction and Notes by Augustine 
FitzGerald (Oxford University Press, 21s.), is a notable 
book. These letters have never previously been translated. 
“ New Chapters in Greek Art,’? by Percy Gardner (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 21s.), is an important contribution to 
Greek archeology. 

“The Devil,’ by Leo Tolstoy, translated by Aylmer 
Maude (Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d.), is welcome, for this story 
has not before been translated. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Isvolsky and the World War. By FRIspRICH STIEVE. 

(Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

Dr. Stieve’s work on pre-war diplomacy and diplomatic 
documents is well-known. This book is a translation of his 

Iswolski im Weltkriege ’’ which sums up his opinions upon 
the documents which he had previously edited for the 
German Foreign Office. The villains of the piece appear here 
as Iswolski and M. Poincaré. It is an able book which 
cannot be neglected by students of the problem of “ war 
guilt.’ 

+ * + 
Leicestershire and its Hunts. By CHARLES Simpson, R.I. 

(The Bodley Head. 3ls. 6d.) 

There are very few books on hunting which can aspire 
to the dignity of classics, even in their own realm, and it 
is possible that Lord Willoughby de Broke’s “ Hunting the 
Fox ’ is the last we shall ever see. This book does not pre- 
tend to rank among them, for the author betrays no intimate 
knowledge of the art of hunting, although his descriptions 
and agreeable illustrations assure us that he is a straight 
and constant rider to hounds. It is a pleasant, discursive 
volume, dealing with the Quorn, the Cottesmore, and the 
Belvoir, as well as their country, not only Nimrodically, 
we might say, but journalistically, topographically, archeo- 
logically, and historically. We meet several familiar friends, 
such as Osbaldeston and Hugo Meynell, as well as some 
new acquaintances, and especially interesting are some 
extracts from eighteenth-century hunting diaries. It all 
makes some lazy, comfortable reading, enlivened by a few 
well-known songs and happy quotations. The author, the 
reviewer, and, it appears, the compilers of the ‘“ Concise 
Oxford Dictionary,’’ would like to know what an “ unta- 
pige ’’ is 
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WHAT DO CHRISTIANS 
NOW BELIEVE ? 


7 

“° 
N many directions there are signs of a revival of 
interest in religious problems. The discussions in 


the Press notably show this. It is also manifest that 
there has recently been a remarkable transformation in the 
beliefs of the educated public. Evolution is now accepted in 
all scholarly, as in all scientific, circles as a demonstrable 
truth; and some of the principal dogmas of the Christian 
faith have been frankly abandoned by its supporters (vide 
recent utterances of Bishop Gore, the Earl of Balfour, 
Dean Inge, and Dr. Barnes). This is largely the result of 
the informative work of the Rationalist Press Association 
during the past twenty-five years. Unfortunately, among 
the vast majority of ordinary church-goers the old and now 
largely discredited beliefs still survive, and with a view to 
arousing thought and inquiry into the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Churches another world-wide propaganda is 
contemplated by the Rationalist Press Association. 

If you want to know more about the organization which 
has done so much to revolutionize modern thought, 
which in the near future may still further assist 
forming religious beliefs, send a postcard to 


and 
in trans- 
THE SECRETARY, 
Tue RationaLtist PREss ASSOCIATION, 
Nos. 4-6, JoHNSON’s Court, 


FLEET STREET, LoNpON, E.C.4, 


and you will receive the last Annual Report and Balance 
Sheet, a complete catalogue of publications, and also a copy 
all gratis. 
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The Edinburgh Review 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 


APRIL, 1926 Price 7s. 6d. net. 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF FRENCH FINANCE. 
By Hon. GEORGE PEEL, M.P. 
INDIAN VICEROYALTY. 
By GEORGE PILCHER, M.P. 
IDEA. By G. N. CLARK. 
By EDWyYN BEVAN. 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. By A. J. WALL, C.B.E. 
THE WORLD'S WHEAT. By Sir HERBERT T. RoBSON, K.B.E. 
THE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS. By Miss LetTice MACNAGHTEN. 
HOUSING SUBSIDIES. By B. S. TOWNROE. 
LA CABALE DES DEVOTS. By W. J. PAYLING WRIGHT 
FOUNDERS OF THE MODERN NOVEL: II. HENRY FIELDING. 
By The LorD ERNLE, M.V.O. 
By Dr; W. DOUGLAS SIMPSON. 
By KINGSLEY MARTIN. 
By HAROLD Cox. 


LORD READING'S 


THE “ GREAT NETHERLANDS” 
IDOLATRY. 


BODIAM CASTLE. 

THE VICTORIAN MONARCHY. 
ENGLAND’S TREASURE BY TRADE. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BOOKS. 








The 


English Historical Review 


Edited by 
G. N, CLARK, M.A. and C. W. PREVITE- ORTON, M.A. 


APRIL, 1926 Price 7s. 6d. net. 


Articles. 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL TENANTS-IN-CHIEF AND WRITS OF 
MILITARY SUMMONS. By Miss HELENA M. CHEW. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE WARS OF THE ROSES IN 


EAST ANGLIA. By Miss WINIFRED I. HAWARD. 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
PART I. By C. S. 8. HiGHaM. 
THE FAILURE OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL EXPERIMENT 
IN SICILY, 1813-14. By Miss H. M. LACKLAND. 


SIR PAUL VINOGRADOFF. 
Notes and Documents. 


By F. M. 
_ oe views of Books 


POWICKE, 
Short 


Litt.D. 
Notices. 











-LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD. 
39, Saiesnesien Row, London,’ E.C.4. 




















2 notable new books 








Naval Memories 


and Tradition 
by ApML. Sir 


HERBERT KING-HALL 


(Large, handsome illus. vol. 18/- net.) 


A fascinating record of varied experiences by one 
who served at the historic bombardment 
Alexandria and as Commander-in-Chief of 
Cape of Good Hope Station during the 


of 
the 
War. 











An Adventurous Journey 
MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE, 


F.R.G.S., F.R.C.1. 
(Large, handsome vol., with numerous illus. in colour 
and black-and-white, 24/- net.) 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie, whose previous books include 
““ Mainly East’ and ‘“‘ Thirteen Years of a Busy 
Woman’s Life,’’ has justly earned for herself the 
title of the world’s greatest traveller. She writes 
in an engaging style, and tells of a remarkable and 
dangerous journey in Russia, Siberia and China. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Paternoster Row 



































APRIL. 


THE 7s. 6d. 
QUEEN VICTORIA. By JOHN BAILEY. 
WHAT AILS THE ENGINEERING INDUSTI By W. F. WATSON. 
THE PARTRIDGE v By DOUGLAS GORDON. 
NEWMAN IN FETTE By J. F. MOZLEY. 
FRENCH T AXATION. MND THE FRANC. 

By SIR BERNARD MALLET, K.C.B. 

THOUGHTS ON FOOD, HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 
By SIR W. ARBUTHNOT LANE, Bt. 


DANTE AND GIOTTA. By W. J. PAYLING WRIGHT. 


THE RULE OF LAW. By HUGH H. L. BELLOT, D.C.L. 
THE FRIENDSHIP OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES. By R. B. MOWAT. 
THE PASSING OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
By A PRIVY COUNCILLOR. 


THE REGISTER OF ARCHBISHOP PARKER. 

By THE VERY REV. THE DEAN 
THE REAL NAVAL INCUBUS. 
SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


OF WINCHESTER. 
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LEAGUE O OF F NATIONS | 


Documents of the Pre Peeparatery Commission 

for the Disarmaments Conference entrusted 

with the Preparation for the Conference for 

the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments 
CPD. 3 Price 1/6 net 


TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Summary prepared by the Secretariat of Annual Reporis 
for the year 1925 
M,.282, 1925, 1V Price 1/- net 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH YEAR BOOK 
Reports on the Public Health Progress 
of Twenty-two Countries 


C.H. 349 Price 12/- net 
— CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. — 


C825, 
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